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SCOTLAND IN EARLY TIMES. 


INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Tr the readers of the Journal have found matter of 
agreeable and instructive reflection in the account which 
has already been partly given of the overthrow of Celtic 
usages in Scotland in the eleventh century, and the esta- 
blishment of those of an Anglo-Saxon or Gothic race, 
the following observations on a subject of fully greater 
importance will probably be perused with not less enter- 
tainment and edification. 

The history of the Scottish people has usually been 
divided by antiquaries into a number of periods, corres- 
ponding with the political supremacy of particular clas- 
ses of men: as, the Roman period—the Pictish period 
—the Scottish period—and he Scoto-Saxon period ; 
but it seems more convenient for the present purpose to 
assume only three great eras, corresponding with three 
important events occurring at the distance of some cen- 
turies from each other. The first takes its rise in the 
overthrow of Druidism, or Paganism, and the introduc. 
tion of Christianity; the second, in the overthrow of 
Celtic usages, and the introduction of the great Anglo- 
Saxon and Norman families, along with the English 
‘anguage; and the third commences with the abolition 
of the heritable jurisdictions, about the middle of the 
last century. Each of these events, in a greater or less 
degree, peacefully changed the tone and character of 
society, and that to a far greater extent than has usually 
been attendant on the alteration of a ruling dynasty. 
The introduction of Christianity into Scotland is an 
event which I am willing to believe cannot be mentioned 
without exciting sensible feelings of emotion in the 
mind of every individual whose eye glances over these 
pages. If that individual have already inlisted himself 
to fight as a soldier in the ranks of Christian chivalry, 
he will no doubt ponder with gratitude on a transaction 
which has powerfully influenced his prospects as to 
another state of existence ; and if, on the other hand, he 
be an intelligent disbeliever, he will examine with feel- 
ings of equal thankfulness, and not a small degree of 
curiosity, a circumstance which assuredly laid the basis 
of that degree of civilization and mental improvement 
with which, by little exertion on his part, he happens to 
be endowed. 

The religion which we now profess underwent three 
centuries of adversity, but throve under every species of 
persecution; and it was not till the year 306, in the 
reign of Constantine, the first Christian emperor of Rome, 
that it could be said to be openly or officially counte- 
nanced in Europe. From the period of its earliest pro- 
mulgation in what is now an obscure country in Asia, it 
had, however, been zealously propagated under every 
kind of tyrannic oppression, by a body of enthusiastic 
missionaries, the first of whom have been described un- 
der the title cf apostles, while their immediate succes 
sors have been generally called fathers or saints. These 


active, but humble missionaries of Christianity, follow- 
ing the rule prescribed for the regulation of their con- 
duct, carried with them neither purse nor scrip, trusting 
to the compassion or heneficence of their converts for 
the necessary supply of food and raiment. Issuing from 
the already desecrated territory of Judea, or receiving 
their commission and instructions from persons who 
themselves had, perhaps, been educated in that distrac- 
ted region, these intrepid and fearless pioneers of Chris- 
tianity penetrated through the iron legions of Rome, 
and the natural fastnesses of Gaul, till at length their 
voices were heard on the uttermost boundaries of Celtic 
and Gothic Europe, and were mingled with the rur- 
murs of the ocean on the shores of its most remote 
islands. 

When the sound of Christianity first broke upon the 
ear of the British savage, the island, like Gaul from 
whence it was immediately peopled, owned the religion 
of the Druids, It was the opinion of a classic, or Gre- 
cian writer, called Diogenes Laertius, that the tenets of 
the Druids might be comprehended under four heads:— 
to worship God ; to abstain from evil; to exert courage ; 
and to believe in the immortality of the soul, for enfor- 
cing all these virtues. But if these were the original 
tenets of the Druids, itis too certain that they latterly de- 
generated into very gross superstition and abuse. The 
most horrid of their rites consisted in human sacrifices; 
yet, it is mentioned, that such were offered up only on 
the most solemn and important occasions. The victim, 
or victims—for there were sometimes several—were en- 
closed in a large figure resembling a man, formed of 
osier twigs, like basket work; or, according to some 

athors, they were simply wrapped round with hay. In 
.nis state fire was applied, and they were reduced to 
ashes. Pliny, a Roman author, who wrote ypon Britain, 
asserts, that they considered it as a sclemn and unavoid- 
able duty, to put men to death ; and that to feed upor 
their dead bodies they esteemed most wholesome. It is 
generally, and I think correctly, imagined, that the 
Druidic religion of the Celts was brought along with 
various characteristic usages from Asia, at the period of 
the dispersion of the human race, for it has been found 
to bear a resemblance to the religious ceremonial of the 
Persian Magi, and that of still more barberous nations in 
different parts of the Old World. The term Druid is of 
difficult etymology, but is supposed to have been de- 
rived from Dar-gwyz, signifying a theologian, o1 one 
who has knowledge; and hence, probably, the eastern 
term Dervise. 

Among the priests of Druidism there appear to have 
been three orders,—the Druids, the Vates, and the Bards 
who severally performed their different functions. The 
Bards sang, in heroic verse, the brave actions of emi- 
vent men; the Vates studied continually, and explained 
the productions and laws of nature; while the Druids, 
who were of a higher order, directed the education o. 


youth, officiated in the affairs of religion, and presidec 


in the administration of justice. Whatever may have 


been the speculative opinions of the Druids, they | 
assuredly taught the duties of moral virtue, and ° 
They 


enforced the precepts of natural religion. 
inculcated 1 strong desire of liberty, with an ardent 
love of country, which strikingly appeared in the strug- 


gle for both, which was made against the Roman armies ' 


by the Gauls, by the Britons, and, above all, by the 
Caledonians. A peculiar principle of the Druids en- 
joined, that no temple, or covered building, should be 
erected for public worship; for the sun being the great 


medium, rather than the object, of their adoration, to | 


have shut out that luminary during their religious ser- 


vices, would have been inconsistent with their professed 


principles. Neither did the Druids ever erect any 


image of their Deity, nor did they communicate with | 
the Greeks or Romans in the multiplicity of their local.) 
gods, or in the grossness of their general idolatry. The « 
religious services of this remarkable people were in- | 
variably performed in the recesses of groves of oak . 
trees, amid circles or ovals of huge upright stones, and ! 
on altars, or cromlechs, of the same rough cold material. — 
The number and variety of the Druid remains in North | 


Britain are almost endless. The stone enclosures are 


sometimes formed of a singie circle, and often of double | 


and treble concentric circles of upright stones. The .- 


principal seat of Druidism, as appears from such testi- 


monials, seems to have been the recesses of Perthshire, ' 
Among the vast variety of , 
Druid monuments in North Britain, one of the mostin- ° 


near the Grampian range. 


teresting is the rocking-stone, which seems to have ex- 
isted in almost every country in Europe. This extra- 
ordinary monument of human ingenuity and cunning 
was evidently introduced after the sublime truths of 
Druidism had been contaminated by the grossness of 
superstition, and the pure adoration of tie Deity had 
degenerated into delusive imposition. These rocking- 
stones, whether natural or artificial, were thus then 
brought in either to induce belief or to heighten devo- 
tion ; and of such huge and lasting materials were they 
composed, thet, even after a lapse of two thousand 
years, they maintain their pristine substantiality, and 
can still be moved by the finger of the most delicate 


lady, as well as they could have been by the hand of | 


the officiating Druidic priest. The Welsh, the Derby- 
shire the Yorkshire, the Cornish, the Irish, and the 
Scottish rocking-stones are 


plan. In the parish of Kirkmichael, in Perthshire. 
(Stat. Acco. V. xv. p. 517,) there is (or was lately) . 
large rocking-stone, which stands on a flat-topped emi- 
nence, in the vicinity ofa large body of Druidic remains 
the stone being placed on the plain surface of a rock 
level with the ground. It is a very hard, solid whin- 
Stone, of a quadrangular shape, approaching to the 
figure of a thombus, of which the greater diagonal j 

seven feet, and the less five feet; its mean thickness . 
about two and a half feet, and its solid contents ‘ 
therefore be 51,075 cubical feet ; its weight a 


all erected on a similar 
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about three tons and a half—the calculation being, that 
a stone of the same quality weighs eight stones three 
pounds the cubic foot. This mass of stone is nicely 
poised on one of its corners; and by pressing down 
either of the outer extremities, a rocking motion is pro- 
duced, which may be increased, so as to make the dis- 
tance between their lowest depression anc highest 
elevation a full foot. This stone makes twenty-six or 
more vibrations from one side to the other, after the 
pressure is wholly withdrawn. On a hill in the parish 
of Kells, stewarty of Kirkcudbright, there is a vast rock- 
ing-stone, which, from its size, must be eight or ten tons 
weight, and it is so nicely balanced, that it can be easily 
set in motion. This stone, says Grose, is called, by the 
country people, the Logan Stone, a name frequently 
given to such objects in Cornwall. _It is not necessary 
to diverge into a regular examination of the Druidic 
remains of North Britain, which would be incompatible 
with a work of the present humble pretensions; but 
. before leaving this branch of the subject, I must inform 
_ my readers of a few additional particulars necessary for 
, their understanding some subsequent details on the 
i popular antiquities of Scotland.— To be continued. 


i BRUNTFIELD. 
} A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


i Tue war carried on in Scotland, by the friends and 

enemies of Queen Mary, after her departure into 
1 England, was productive of an almost complete disso- 
 hution of order, and laid the foundation of many feuds 
, which were kept up by private families and individuals 
tong after all political cause of hostility had ceased. 
* Among the most remarkable quarrels which history or 
} tradition has recorded as arising out of ‘hat civil broil, 
1 know of none so deeply cherished or accompanied by 
* so many romantic and peculiar circumstances, as one 
which took place between two old families of gentry in 
Ithe neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Stephen Bruntfield, 


rosy hues of her early years. the gloom of the sepulchre 
and the penitentiary. She continued, after the restora- 
tion of peace, to reside in the house of her late husband ; 
but, though it was within two miles of the city, she did 
not for many years re-appear in public. With no society 
but that of her children, and the persons necessary to 
attend upon them, she mourned in secret over past 
events, seldom stirring from a particular apartment, 
which, in accordance with a fashion by no means un- 
common, she had caused to be hung with black, and 
which was solely illuminated by a lamp. In the most 
tigorous observances of her faith she was assisted by a 
priest, whose occasional visits formed almost the only 
intercourse which she maintained with the external 
world. One strong passion gradually acquired a com- 
plete sway over her mind—revence—a passion which 
the practice of the age had invested with a conventional 
respectability, and which no kind of religious feeling, 
then known, was able either to check or soften. So en- 
tirely was she absorbed by this fatal passion, that her very 
children, at length, ceased to have interest or merit in 
her eyes, except in so far as they appeared likely to be 
the means of gratifying it. One after another, as they 
reached the age of fourteen, she sent them to France, 
‘in order to be educated; but the accomplishment tc 
which they were enjoined to direct their principal atten- 
tion was that of martial exercises. The eldest, Stephen, 
returned, at eighteen, a strong and active youth, with a 
mind of little polish, or literary information, but consi- 
dered a perfect adept at sword-play. As his mother 
surveyed his noble form, a smile stole into the desert of 
her wan and widowed face, as a winter sunbeam wan- 
ders over a waste of snows. But it was a smile of more 
than motherly pride: she was estimating the power 
which that frame would have in contending with the 
murderous Moubray. ~ She was not alone pleased with 
the handsome figure of her first-born child: but she 
thought with a fiercer and faster joy upon the appear- 
ance which it would make in the single combat, against 
the slayer of his father. Young Bruntfield, who, having 
been from his earliest years trained to the purpose now 
contemplated by his mother, rejoiced in the prospect, 
now lost no time in —— before the King a charge 
of murder against the laird of Barnbougle, whom he at 


jlaird of Craighouse, had been a zealous and disint 
yrewed partizan of the Queen. Robert Moubray of Barn- 
‘bougle was the friend successively of Murray and 
: Morton, and distingnished himself very highly in their 
jecause. During the year 1572, when Edinburgh Castle 
twas maintained by Kirkaldy of Grange in behalf of the 
§ Queen, Stephen Bruntfield held out Craighouse in the 
4 same interest, and suffered a siege froma detachment of 
hthe forces of the Regent, commanded by the laird of 
‘Barnbougle. This latter baron, a man of fierce and 
4 brutal nature, entered life as a younger brother, and at 
* an early period chose to cast his fate among the Protes- 
; tant leaders, with a view of improving his fortunes. The 
¥ death of his elder brother in rebellion at Langside, ena- 
}bled the Regent Murray to reward his services with a 
¢ grant of the patrimonial estate, of which he did not scru- 
4, ple to take possession by the strong hand, to the exclu- 
, sion of his infant niece, the daughter of the late proprie- 
t tor. Some incidents which occurred in the course of 
# the war had inspired a mutual hatred of the most intense 
§ character into the breasts of Bruntfield and Mowbray ; 
f and it was therefore with a feeling of strong personal 
* animosity, as well as of political rancour, that the latter 
') undertook the task of watching the motions of Bruntfield 
jf at Craighouse. Bruntfield, after holding out for many 
months, was obliged, along with his friends in Edinburgh 
" Castle, to yield to the party of the Regent. Like Kir- 
" kaldy and Maitland of Lethington, he surrendered upon 
| @ promise of life and estate; but while his two friends 
5 perished, one by the hand of the executioner, the other 
¢ by his own hand, he fell a victim to the sateless spite of 
’ his personal enemy, who, in conducting him to Edinburgh 
i as a prisoner, took fire at some bitter expression on the 
y part of the captive, and smote him dead upon the spot. 
* Bruntfield left a widow and three infant sons. The 
¢ lady of Craighouse had been an intimate of the unfortu- 
y mate Mary, from her early years; was educated with het 
in France, in the Catholic faith; and had left her court 
to become the wife of Bruntfield. It was a time calcu- 
lated to change the natures of women, as well as of men. 
The severity with which her religion was treated in 
Scotland, the wrongs of her royal mistress, and finally 
the sufferings and death of her husband, acting upon a 
mind naturally enthusiastic, all conspired to alter the 


‘ 


the same time challenged, according to a custom then 
not altogether oy To to prove his innocence in sin- 
glecombat The King having granted the n 
licence, the fight took place in the royal park, near the 
lace; and, to the surprise of all assembled, young 
runtfield fell under the powerful sword of his adversary. 
The intelligence was communicated to his mother at 
Craighouse, where she was found in her darkened cham- 
ber, prostrate before an image of the Virgin. The priest 
who had been commissioned to break the news, opened 
his discourse in a tone intended to prepare her for the 
worst; but she cut him short at the very inning with 
a frantic exclamation—“ I know what you would tell— 
the murderer's sword has prevailed and there are now 
but two, instead of three, to redress their father’s 
wrongs!” The melancholy incident, after the first burst 
of feeling, seemed only to have concentrated and in- 
creased that passion by which she had been engrossed 
forso many years. She appeared to feel that the death 
of her eldest son only formed an addition to that debt 
which it was the sole object of her existence to see dis- 
charged. “ Roger,” she said, “will have the death of his 
brother, as well as that of his father, to avenge. Anima- 
tec by such a double object, his arm can hardly fail to 
br successful.” 
Rogerreturnea about two years after, a still handsomer 
more athletic, and more accomplished youth than his 
prother. Instead of being daunted by the fate of Ste- 
hen, he burned but the more eagerly to wipe out the 
injuries of his house with the blood of Moubray. On 
his application for a licence being presented to the court, 
it was objected by the crown lawyers that the case had 
been already closed by mal fortune of the former challen- 
ger. But, while this was the subject of their delibera- 
tion, the applicant caused so much annoyance and fear 
in the court circle by the threats whicli he gave out 


against the enemy of his house, that the king, whose 
inability to procure respect either for himself or for the 
law is well known, thought it best to decide in favour 
of his claim. Roger Bruntfield, therefore, was permit- | 
ted to fight in barras with Moubray; but the same for- | 
tune attended him as that which had already deprived 
the widow of her first child. Slipping his foot in the 
midst of the combat, he reeled to the ground, embarras- 
sed by his cumbrous armour. Moubray, according to 
the barbarous practice of the age, immediately sprang 
upon and despatched him. “ Lleaven’s will be done!” 
said the widow, when she heard of the fatal incident ; 
“ but, gratias Deo! there still remains another chance.” 

Henry Brunttield, the third and last surviving son, 
had all along been the favourite of his mother, Though 
apparently cast in a softer mould than his two elder 


brothers, and bearing all the marks of a gentler and 


more apie, he in reality cherished the 
hope of avengi father’s death deeply ia the 
cesses of his heart, and 


more ardently to 
accomplish that deed than any of his brothers. His 
mind, naturally susceptible of the softest and tenderest 
impressions, contracted the enthusiasm of his 
mother’s wish in its strongest shape; as the fairest 
garments are capable of the deepest statin The intel- 
ligence, which reached him in France, of the death of 
his brothers, instead of bringing to his heart the alarm 
and horror which might have been expected, only 
braced him to the adventure which he now knew to be 
before hin#*s From this period, he forsook the elegant 
learning which he had heretofore delighted to cultivate. 
His nights were spent in poring over the memoirs of 
distinguished knights,—his days were consumed in the 
tilt-yard of the sword player. In due time he entered 
the French army, in order to add to mere science, that 
ractical hardihood, the want of which he conceived to 
the cause of the death of his brothers. Though the 
sun of chivalry was now declining far in the occident, 
it was not yet altogether set: Montmo was but 
just dead ; Ba ard was still alive—Bayard, the knight 
of all others who has merited the motto, “ sans peur et 
sans .” Of the lives and actions of such men 
Henry Brunttield was a devout admirer and imitator. 
No young knight kept a firmer seat upon his horse— 
none complained less of the severities of campaigning— 
none cherished lady’s love with a fonder, purer, or 
more devout sensation. On first being introduced at 
the court of Henry III., he had signalized, as a matter 
of course, Catherine Moubray, the disinherited niece 
of his father’s murderer, who had been educated in a 
French convent by her other relatives, and was now 
provided for in the household of the Queen. The con- 
nection of this young lady with the tale of his own 
family, and the circumstance of her being a sufferer in 
common with himself by the wickedness of one indi- 
vidual, would have been enough to create a deep inter 
est respecting her in his breast. But when, in addition 
to these circumstances, we consider that she was beau- 
tiful, was highly accomplished, and, in many other re- 
spects, qualified to engage his affections, we can scarcely 
be surprised that that was the result of their acquaint- 
ance. Upon one _ alone did these two interesting 
persons ever think differently —_‘atherine, though in- 
spired by her friends from imfancy with an entire 
hatred of her cruel relative, contemplated, with fear 
and aversion, the pect of her lover being placed 
against him in deadly combat; and did all in her 
power to dissuade him from his purpose. Love, how- 
ever, was of little avail against the still more deeply 
rooted passion which had previously occupied 4 
breast. Flowers thrown upon a river might have been 
as effectual in staying its course towards the cataract, 
as the gentle entreaties of Catherine Moubray in with- 
holding Henry Bruntfield from the enterprise for which 
his mother had reared him—for which his brothers had 
died—for which he had all along moved and breathed. 
At length, accomplished with all the skill which 
could then be acquired in arms, glowing with all the 
earnest feelings of youth, Henry returned to Scotland. 
On reaching his mother’s dwelling, she clasped him, 
in a transport of varied feeling, to her breast, and, for 
a long time, could only gaze upon his elegant person. 
‘* My last and dearest ;” she at length said, “ and thou 
too art to be adventured upon this perilous course! 
Much have I bethought me of the purpose which now 
remains to be accomplished. I have not been without 
a sense of dread lest I be only doing that which is to 
sink my soul in flames at the day of reckoning; but 
yet there has been that which comforts me also. Only 
yesternight I dreamed that your father appeared befure 
me. In his hand he held a bow and three goolly 
shafts—at a distance appeared the fierce and sanguinary 
Moubray. He desired me to shoot the arrows at that 
arch traitor, and I gladly obeyed. A first and a second 
he caught in his hand, broke, and trampled on with 
contempt. But the third shaft, which was the fairest 
and goodliest of all, pierced his guilty bosom, and he 
immediately expired. The revered shade at this gave 
me an encouraging smile, and withdrew. My Henry, 
thou art that third arrow, which is at length to avail 
against the shedder of our blood. The dream seems a 
revelation, given especially that I may have comfort in 
this enterprise, otherwise so revolting to a mother’s 
feelings.” 


Young Brentfield saw tha. mm. mother’s wishes nad 


| only imposed upon her reason; but he made no attempt 


to break the charm by which she was actuated, being 
glad, upon any terms, to obtain her sanction for tliat ad- 
venture to which he was himself impelled by feelings 
considerably different. He therefore began, in the 
most deliberate manner, to take measures for bringing 
on the combat with Moubray. The same legal objec- 
tions which had stood against the second duel were 
maintained against the third ; but public feeling was 
00 favourable to the object to be easily withstood 
The laird of Barnbougle, though ienooins past the 
vloom of life, was still a powerful and active man, and, 
-nstead of expressing any fear to meet this third ani 
more redoubted warrior, rather longed for a combat 
which promised, if successful, to make him one of the 


iz of Marie Carmichael, and substitute for the 

| | 
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“field and his niece; and, in the contemplation of an 


ful enemy King James himself protested against 


_ *losed with the death of each other. The word being 


strength, took effect upon Bruntfield, and brought him 


sons, dead on the sward before her, while there still 
-survived to her as noble a child as ever blessed a 
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“shost renowned swordsmen of his time. He had also 
“heard of the attachment which subsisted between Brunt- 


‘alliance which might give some force to the claims of 
that lady upon his estate, found a deeper and more 
selfish reason for accepting the challenge of his youth- 


stretching the law of the per dueilium so far; but, sensible 
that there would be no peace between either the par- 
ties or their adherents till it should be decided in a 
fair combat, he was fain to grant the required licence. 
The fight was appointed to take place on Cramond 
Inch, a low grassy island in the Frith of Forth, near 
the Castle of Barnbougle. Al) the preparations were 
made in the most es py manner by the young Duke 
of Lennox, who had been the friend of Bruntfield in 
France. On a level space, close to the northern beach 
of the islet, a space was marked off, and strongly 
secured by a paling. The spectators, who were almost 
exclusively gentlemen, (the rabble not being permitted 
to approach,) sat upon a rising nd beside the en- 
closure, while the space towards the sea was quite 
clear. Atone end, surrounded by his friends, s the 
laird of Barnbougle, a huge and ungainly figure, whose 
features displayed a mixture of ferocity and hypocrisy, 
in the highest degree unpleasing At the other, also 
attended bya host of family allies and friends, stood 
the gallant Henry Bruntfield, who, if divested of his 
armcur, might have realized the idea of a winged Mer- 
cury. A seat was erected close beside the barras for 
the Duke of Lennox and other courtiers, who were to 
act as judges; and at a little distance upon the sea lay 
a small decked vessel, with a single male figure on 
board. . After all the proper ceremonies which attended 
this strange legal custom had been gone through, the 
combatants advanced into the centre, and, planting foot 
to foot, each with his heavy sword in his hand, awaited 
the command which should let them loose against each 
dther, in a combat which both knew would only be 


iven, the fight commenced. Moubray, almost at the 
rst pass, gave his adversary a cut in the right limb, 
from which the blood was seen to flow profusely. But 
Bruntfield was enabled, by this mishap, to perceive the 
trick upon which his adversary chiefly depended, and, 
by taking care to avoid it, put Moubray nearly hors de 
combat. The fight then proceeded for a few minutes, 
without either gaining the least advantage over the 
other. Moubray was able to defend himself pretty 
successfully from the cuts and thrusts of his antagonist, 
but he could make no impression in return. The 
uestion then became one of time It was evident 
at, if no lucky stroke should take effect beforehand, 
he who first became fatigued with the exertion would 
be the victim Movbray felt his disadvantage as the 
elder and bulkier man, and began to fight most des- 
rately, and with less caution. One tremendous 
ow, for which he seemed to have gathered his last 


upon his knee, in a half-stupified state; but the elder 
combatant had no strength to follow up the effort. 
He reeled towards his youthful and sinking enemy, and 
stood for a few moments over him, vainly endeavouring 
to raise his weapon for another and final blow. Ere 
he could accomplish his wish, Bruntfield recovered 
sufficient stength to draw his dagger, and thrust it up 
to the hilt beneath the breastplate of his exhausted 

The murderer of his race instantly lay dead beside 
him, and a shout of joy from the spectators hailed him 
as the victor. At the same instant, a scream of more 
than earthly note arose from the vessel anchored near 
the island ; a lady descended from its side into a boat, 
and, rowing to the land, rushed up to the bloody 
scene, where she fell upon the neck of the conqueror 
and pressed him, with the most frantic eagerness, to 
her bosom. The widow of Stephen Bruntfield at length 
found the yearnings of twenty years fulfilled,—she saw 
the murderer of te husband, the slayer of her two 


mother’s arms. But the revulsion of feeling produced 
by the event was too much for her strength; or, rather, 
Providence, in its righteous judgment, had resolved 
that so unholy a feeling as that of revenge should not 
be too deal atte. She expired in the arms of 
her son, murmuring “ Nune dimittis, Domine,” with 
her latest breath. 

The remainder of the tale of Bruntfield may be 
easily told. After a decent interval, the young laird of 
Craighouse married Catherine Moubray; and as the 
king saw it right to restore that young lady to a pro- 
je originally forfeited for service to his mother, the 

appiness of the parties might be considered as com- 
plete. A long life of prosperity and peace was granted 
to them by the kindness of Heaven; and, at thei: 
death, they had the satisfaction of enjoying that greatest 
of all earthly blessings, the love and respect of a nu 
merous and virtuous family. 


The tale of Bruntfield is founded upon facts alluded 
to in the following extracts :— 


(From Birrel’s Diary.) 


slain 
michael, second son of the 
of the H family.] 

“1597, the 15th of March, the single cqmbat foughten 
betwixt Adam Bruntfield and James Carmichael ; the said 
Adam challenged James Carmichael for murthering of his 
umqle brothir Stephin Bruntfield, captain of Tantallon. 
The said Adam purchased a license of his Majesty, and 
fought the said James in Barnbougle Links before about five 
thousand gentlemen ; and the said Adam, although but ane 
young man, and of mean stature, slew the said James Car- 
michael, he being as able a lyke man as was living.” 

(From Anderson’s History of Scotland, MS, Adv. Lib.) 


“ Thai met in ane small inche by the sea, near to Barn- 
bougle, my Lord Duke and sundry otheris being their 
j » ‘The same work proceeds to state, that Carmichael 
first struck Bruntfield in ‘the lisk, (loin,) which was re- 
turned with a stroke that felled Carmichael to the earth ; 
Bruntfield then leapt upon the body of his adversary and des- 
patched him with his dagger. He was then conducted back 
to the city with acclamations. 


( From Notes of a conversation on Local Antiquities, with Sir 
Walter Scott, December, 17, 1824. 

“We spoke of Bruntsfield Links, an extensive downs in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Sir Walter said, that, in 
his young days, there was a stone near the upper end of that 
common, which was pointed ont as the scene of a remarkable 
murder, which took place at the end of the sixteenth century. 
The name of the murderer was Carmichael—of the slain 
man Bruntfield ; and from this latter individual the common 
was said to have derived its name. According to tradition, 
\the widow of Bruntfield had three sons, all of whom she 
brought up with the duty of revenging their father’s death 
inculcated upon them, and with the view that each, as he 
successively reached the years of manhood, should chal- 
lenge and fight Carmichael. Two did this, and met with 
their father’s fate ; but the youngest obtained leave from the 
king to fight Carmichael in public lists on the island of 
Cramond, where a vast assemblage of people, from every part 
of Scotland, met to witness the combat. Carmichael, 
though a tall and powerful man, compared with his oppo- 
nent, was killed on the spot.” 

For notices of the Moubrays of Barnbougle, an honoura 
ble family now extinct, see Mr. Pitcairn’s excellent publica- 
tion of ‘* Criminal Trials.’ 


[ancestor 


pt Romania,” says Keppel, is the strongest, 
perhaps nearly the only stronghold the Greeks possess. The 
principal works consist in the fortifications of Palmedes, 
which occupy the heights that overhang the town. I was 
told, that a short time before | came, Count Heyden, in the 
expectation of a war with England, furnished the fort with 
guns, with the intention that they should be employed 
against us, in case of a rupture with ourcountry.”’ 


THE BEGGAR'S DISH. 


Buans, in his “ Jolly Beggars,” likens alady’s mouth, 
rather irreverently, to an ‘* awmos dish ;”’ and, perhaps, 
few readers of the poems of that immortal bard are aware of 
~what he means by the expression. ‘The “ awmos dish,”’ or 
“* beggar’s dish,”’ as it was more frequently called, was a 
seal vessel, half platter, half bowl, with which every 
mendicant was formerly provided, as a regular and proper 
part of his professional accoutrements. All things are now 
shanged—even the business of begging. The good honest 
mendicant of the days of our grandfathers, with his ‘* remem- 
bered face,” is no more; he has given way to a wretched 
demoralized race, the scum of large towns, the outcasts of 
nests of profligates, who are a disgrace to the formerly half- 
respected name of beggar. The awmos dish was a piece of 
furniture attached to the profession from a very early period. 
In the time of our Queen Mary, when the Protestants of the 
Netherlands first began to resist the tyranny of Philip JL., 
the Count De Beriaimont contemptuously told the Princess 
of Parma, that she had nothing to fear from such a race of 
beggars—using the French word gueur. The Protestants 
seized upon, and rejoiced in the title—Les Gueur! At a great 
dinner, Rreld for the purpose of expressing their sentiments, 
the Marquis of Utretcht, who acted as a president, descend- 
2d from the chair, and, reappearing with a "s wal- 
‘et upon his back, and a beggar’s wooden cup in his hand, 
drank the general health in that vessel, which was im- 
mediately passed round the company, all of whom did 
the same. When these patriots, afterwards, by a strange 
enthusiasm, assumed the garb of beggars, the wooden 
dish was part of the properties—to use the theatrical phrase 
—with which they supported the character. The vessel, 
which thus flourished in the sixteenth century, was generally 
used by the Scottish mendicants.and tinkers till near the 
close of the eighteenth, when the old honest system of men- 
dicancy itself came to a close. Perhaps, if it were for nothing 
but its connection with one of the most heart-stirring tales 
of modern liberty, this object would deserve commemoration. 
Some attention, also, is due to it on account of its being the 
subject of simile of Burns. I shall, therefore, make no apo- 
logy for ogee, my readers with the following curious 
account of it, from the pen of a Peebles-shire shepherd, who 
1s old enough to remember its general use. print the 
article in the exact phraseology used by my correspondent :— 

«« The beggar’s dish was used by two sets of persons,—the 
‘tinerant and professed and the wandering tribes of 
gypsies. There was no difference in the shape and size of 
either; but the latter cass had theirs often clasped with 
strong hooks here and there, or perhaps bound round the 
middle with a neat yellow hoop As far as I can recollect, 
it varied in size from a pint and a-half to two Scots pints of 
measure ; but in my father’s house at Ettrick Hall, I remem- 
ber one that would have holden, I think, between three and 


“1596, the 22d day of December, Stephin Bruntfiele 


four pints, and it geerally went by the appellation of “the 


St. Leonard’s be James Car. 


r’s dish.” I never saw any other of their shape 
oclans a increased gradually in width from the bottom 
to the iniddle, and for about two inches more contracted 


hastily towards the brim, the 
thin, so thin that they often ha i 
their upper edge, and these cracks the tinklers 


The beggar’s dish was used for two purposes, to receive theit 


of which was turned very 
rents in sevetal of 


together 
with clear or yellow tin, or wire hooks, as noticed above. 


to carry » milk, &c. out to the 
road side, where the men and 


adapted, for, by its 
revented Po illing what 
into it, and a 


so near the brim, it 


reached the 
horde: this case, however, was only applicable to the tink- 
lers. The professional beggar ome | himself and his 
wants all at once. I think I see him, as I have often done, 
leaning over a long pike stave, a3 it was called, and saying, 
‘ Gudewife, I maun hae my aumus ;’ * What d’ye take,’ was 
then asked. In a hoarse, slow tone, it was then answered, 
‘ Meal, or ony thing ye like.’ The meal rusky was then 
sought, when the beggar from below his left arm drew out 


children staid till the 
return of the wives from the farm-house, with what beverage © 
they could collect either by entreaty or _— ; and for car- ‘ 
rying victuals the beggar’s dish was we' 

contractin 
the good housewife had pou 


kept the * 
food warm and comfortable till it i I 


his beggar dish—held it out, and into it the gudewife put half f 


a dozen or half a score handfulls of mea) ; but the quantity 


was adjusted as the beggar stood high or low in the gude- - 


wife’s esteem—at he was of good or bad 
known or was a stranger in the place—or as he was known to 
have much or little need, He then poured it into a small + 
sack, or pock, as it was called, which was slung over his § 
right shoulder, and hung on his left side, below his left arm, + 
and in above it thrust his dish, unless the gudewife gave him ¢ 
also kale or milk ; this was also 
if there were many servants, &c. in the house at the time,: ! 
the beggar generally went to the door, or went out where he, 
could get a seat till he had eaten up his aumus; when this: ‘ 
was done, and his pocks all equally balanced about him, he: : 
returned to the kitchen, thanked the gudewife for her kind- , 
ness, wished all the family well, with peace and plenty: , 
among them ; then leaning on a long white sturdy kent, ‘ 
well shod with iron, on the foot, and which grated among - 
the stones aye as he set it down, slowly retired from the hos. ‘ 
pitable door. The meal-pock was made of sarken cloth, ¢ 
and had always a mealy appearance. ‘Ihe rest which hung: - 
about him were woollen, and, in many cases, were patc i 
up with different pieces almost from all kinds of cloth: im! 
these he carried bread, cheese, flesh, &c., or whatever he * 
could not consume at a time ; and it was afterwards good ! 
cheer, as he travelled over extensive wilds or from one glen 
head to another, if 
“‘ The meal-pock, when well filled, I think, would have - 
holden two stones of meal, and, as ye observe, was made “P ° 
of all the different meals in the parish, or rather of a whole: 
county. I know not by what appellation it was known |! 
among the beggars; but the country people called it aumus 
meal. Whenever they fell in with any that would buy of ? 
a pound at a time; and it was generally bought by the ! 
poorer sort of the people. I never noticed the real begga: ! 
seek his dish from any other place but his meal-pock ; ! 
but the tinkler wives wore one or two of their upper - 
coats tucked up in the tails around their waist, yet hang- 
ing loose about, and this formed a large lap all around} 
them, and out of this they invariably drew their beggar’s * 
dish. But in many parts of Scotland the beggar and his © 
dish have altogether disappeared. I hope this is an indicatior, § 
of a national increase in riches and opulence in general, ang ? 
of the prosperity and independence of the meanest class 0, * 
the nation’s inhabitants ; but in days of yore, the well-knows § 
beggar, after he had travelled his annual round, was alway: - 
a welcome “— at the farm-house ; modestly, and yet with 
assurance, 
powerfully he’d talk !—of cold and fertile soils and seasons ¢ 
of backward springs, late har’sts, and winds and storms, anc 
drifts, and floods, and frosts; and where he was, and hov ! 
pe the time they lasted. Next he'd talk of Tweed 
and all its feeders, as he ca’d them, which swell its current ‘ 
and augment its stream ; name all its ha and holms * 
from Tweedhope Head to Berwick Law, every tenant" * 
name who farms each fertile spot ; and even at the yearl: ° 
rent he’d guess, so informing and intelligent a person was th: ; 


“In the 


dish nor spoon, and several I have seen have not a shirt of ' 

their back. They are often seen in pairs, but how they sub 
sist, or what means use to procure a livelihood, are alike un * 
known. Instead of the beggar with his honest front am — 
plump rosy face, you now meet a little smart fellow, with ' ‘ 
ragged coat, torn shoes, and his face much daubed with filtt ' 
He will generally, and with considerable sharpness, ask th! ' 
time of the day, or the name of a farm-stead in view, also th * 
farmer’s name, and that is all ye will know about him; h * 
passes you, and the next traveller he meets as he goes by h ! 
uts the same questions ; but if ye had accosted the ancien — 
gar, he directly told (at least, at the smallest hint bein! — 
given him,) he told you of the state of labour through all th ‘ 

districts he had passed, of the forwardness or lateness of th 
braid, har’st, &c.; so that the beggar of former years w? ’ 
like a farmer’s magazine to the country ; and every new in’ | 
—— of the soil or new implement of agriculture we * 
ibed by him with wonderful precision and exactness.” * 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


* Broveuam,” says Hazlitt, in one of his best pape | 
on ‘ the Spirit of the Age,’ and in his usual discriminatin } 
manner, was born and educated in Edinburgh, and re: 


sents that school of politics and political economy in th 


report—as he was { 


poured into his dish ; then. # 


it, they never missed to sell some, though it had been but * 


took his seat at the ingle side, and talked—how - — 


beggar’s rounds now circles a set of young sturd, ; 
fellows, of a timorous yet menacing look. They have neithe * 
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House.”* [This was writwn before his Lordship’s accession 
to the peerage.) He differs from Sir James Mackintosh in 
this, that he deals less in abstract principles, and more in 
individual details He makes less use of general topics, and 
more of immediate facts, Sir James is better acquainted 
with the balance of arguments in old authors—Brougham 
with the balance of power in Europe. If the first is better 
versed in the progress of history, no man excels the latter in 
a knowledge of the course of exchange. He is apprised 
of the exact staie of our exports and imports, and scarce a 
ship clears out its cargo at Liverpool or Hull but he has 
notice of the lading, Our colonial policy—prison discipline 
—the state of the hulks—agricultural distress—commerce 
and manufactures—the bullion questioa—the Catholic ques- 
tion—the Bourbons or the Inquisiti d tic treason— 
foreign levy—nothing can come amiss to him. He is at home 
in the crooked mazes of rotten boroughs ; is not baftled by 
Scotch law; and can follow the meaning of one of Mr. 
Canning’s speeches. With so many resources—with such 
variety and solidity of information—Brougham is rather a 
powerful and alarming, than an effectual debater In so 
many details, (which he himself goes through with unwearied 
and unshrinking resolution,) the spirit of the question is lost 
te others who have not the same voluntary power of attention, 
or the same interest in hearing, that he has in speaking ; the 
sriginal impulse that urged him forward is forgotten in so 
“wide a field—in so interminable acareer. He keeps a ledger, 
or a debtor and creditor account between the government and 
‘the country, posts so much actual crime, corruption, and in- 
justice against so much contingent advantage or sluggish pre- 
judice, and at the bottom of the page brings in the balance 
hf indignation and contempt where it is due. But people are 
jnot to be calculated into contempt and indignation on ab- 
stract grounds ; for, however they may submit to this process 
where their own interests are concerned, in what regards the 
,public good, we believe they must see and feel instinctively, 
jor notatall. There is, it is to be lamented, a good deal of 
froth as well as strength in the popular spirits, which will 
yt admit of being decanted, or served out in formal driblets ; 
nor will spleen, the soul of opposition, bear to be corked u 
j @ square patent bottles, and kept for future use,—in a word, 
Brougham is ticketed and labelled eloquence, registered, and 
jin numeris, like the successive parts of a Scotch encyclopedia ; 
it is clever, knowing, imposing, snasterly—an extraordinary 
ifisplay of clearness of head, of quickness and energy of 
thought, of application and industry—but it is not the 
gloquence of the imagination of the heart, and will never 
,ave a nation or an individual from perdition. Brougham 
yas one considerable advantage in a debate—he is over- 
‘ome by no false modesty, no deference to others. But 
phen, by a natural consequence or parity of reasoning, he 
sas little sympathy with other people, and is liable to be 
ynistaken in the effect his arguments will have upon them, 
,7is perceptions are literal, tenacious, epileptic ; his under- 
jtanding voracious of facts, and equally communicative of 
q hem, and he proceeds to 


{ Pour out all as plain 


, As downright Shippin, or as old Montaigne, 


Avitlout either the virulence of the one or the bonhomme 
Hf the other. ‘The repeated, smart, uuforeseen discharges 
pf the truth jar those that are next him. [le is too improvident 
hora leader, too petulant for a partisan, and does not sutiiciently 
Monsult those with whom he is supposed to act in concert. 
ile sometimes leaves them in the lurch, and is sometimes 
tleft in the lurch by them. He wants the principle of co- 
hoperation. Le frequently, in a fit of thoughtless levity, gives 
an unexpected turn to the political machine, which alarms 
jalder and more experienced heads ; if he was not himself the 
Mfirst to get out of harm’s way, and escape from the danger, 
it would be well. We hold, indeed, as a general rule, that 
“no man born or bred in Scotland, can be a great orator, un- 
Aless he is a mere quack,—or a great statesman, unless he 
turns plain knave. The national gravity is against the first— 
the national caution against the last. Yo a Scotchman, 
Sif a thing is, it is ; there is an end of the question, with his 
opinion about it. He is positive and abrupt, and is not in 


B)*the habit of conciliating the feelings, or soothing the falla- 


fries of others. His only way, therefore, to produce a 


,popular effect is, to sail with the stream of prejudice, and to 
vent common dogmas On the other hand, if a Scotchman, 
*born or bred, comes to think at all of the feelings of others, 
}it is not as they regard them, but as their opinion re-acts on 


* The birth and existence of this illustrious oratur depended upon 
44 chance circumstance, which will strike every o1e with wonder. 
His lordship’s father, it is well known, was proprietor of Brougham 
gq Mall. and a fine estate in the north of England, which still form the 
_ patrimony of the family. He was about to be mariied to a of in 
Pals Own neighbourhood, to whom he was passionately attached 
and every preparation had been made for their nuptials, when, to 
"Mr. Grosahent’s great grief, his mistress sickened and died. To 
_>equile himself of his sorrows, he determined on travelling, and 
gtame to Edinbarch, where, wandering about on the Castlehill, 
-hen a fashionable lounge, but now compictely laid waste ty 
* Improvements,” and deserted—viewing the city, he happened 
16 inquire of a fellow-idler, where be could find respectable and 
jronvenient lodgings, By this person he was directed—not to the 
New Town, or to any of the hotels, for at that time no such thing 
-xisted inthe Scottish capital—tut to Mra. sister of Principal 
# Robderison the historian, widow of the Rev. Mr. Syme, minister of 
, Alloa, who then kept the largest and most genteel board and 
4 Odeging establishment in town, in the second flat of M*Lellan's 
* "and, (this Extinvargh phrase signifies a house from top to bottom,) 
P head of the Cowgate, (marked No. 8,) the front windows of which 
look straight up the Candiemaker Row, a tenement which, it may 
Jbe remarked, forms the north wing of that gullet connecting the 
Uoweate with the Grassmarket, throngh which Reuben Batler 
made his escape from the rioters, at the execution of Captain 
Porteous, as detailed in the tule Of the Heart of Mid-Lothian. Here 
, Mr. Brougham forthwith proceeded to settle himself; and though 
yee did not at first contempiate a permanent residence in this city, 
be soon foand occasion to make that resolution ; for, falling in love 
f with Miss Syme, who was a yourg lady of great merit and beanty, 
he abandoned his early sorrows, and esponsing her, lived all the 
}rest of his life in Edimburch. He resided for some time after bis 
martiage in Mrs. Syme’s house; subseqaentiy, he removed to St. 
* Andrew's Square in the New Town, then only commencicg, and 
“there, in a flat of that substantial corner edifice, having North St 
David Street on the west, aac (he Square on the south, Was Heary 
Broukam bors. 


his own interest and safety. He 1s, therefore, either prag- 
matical and offensive, or, if he tries to please, he becomes 
cowardly and fawning His public spirit wants pliancy, 
He is as impracticable as a popular partisan, as he is mis- 
chievous as a tool of government. , 
Brougham speaks in a loud and unmitigated tone of voice, 
sometimes almost type ascream. He is fluent, 
rapid, vehement, full of his subject, with evidently a great 
deal to say, and very regardless of the manner of saying it. 
Brougham writes almost as weil as he speaks. In the midst 
of anglection contest, he comes out to address the populace, 
and back to his study to finish an article for the Edin- 
burgh Review ; sometimes, indeed, wedging three or four arti- 
cles into a single number. Such is the activity of his mind, that 
it appears to require neither repose, nor any other stimulus 
than a delight in its own exercise. He can turn his hand to 
anything, but be cannot be idle. There are few intellectual 
accomplishments which he does net possess, and that in 
a very high degree. He speaks French, and we believe, 
several other modern languages, fluently ; is a capital 
mathematician, and obtained an introduction to the cele- 
brated Carnot in the latter character, when the conver. 
sation turned on squaring the circle, and not on the pro- 
priety of confining France within the natural boundaries of 
the Rhine. This individual is, in fact, a striking instaace of 
the versatility and strength of the human mind, and also in 
one sense, of the length of human life if we make a good use 
of our time. [How true is the following remark !] There is 
room enough in human life to crowd almost every art and 
science into it. 1f we pass ‘* no day without a line,” visit no 
lace without the company of a book, we may with ease fill 
Risasles, or empty them of their contents. Those who 
complain of the shortness of life, let it slide by them 
without wishing to seize and make the most of its golden 
minutes. ‘The more we do, the more we can do; the 
more busy we are, the more leisurewe have. If any 
one possesses any advantage in a considerable degree, he 
may make himself master cf nearly as many more as he 
pleases, by employing his spare time, and cultivating the 
waste faculties of the mind. While one person is determin- 
ing on the choice of a profession or study, another shall have 
made a fortune, or gained a merited reputation, While one 
rson is dreaming over the meaning of a word, another wili 
ave learned several languages. It is not incapacity, but in- 
dolence and indecision that afflict us, While we are walking 
backward and forward between Charing Cross and ‘Temple 
Bar, and sitting in the same coffeehouse every day, we might 
make the grand tour of Europe, and visit the Vatican and 
the Louvre. [The distinguished statesman, who has been 
the subject of the present sketch, has avoided this indolence 
of character, and is now reaping the reward of his toils and 
the cultivation of his genius. Among other means of en- 
‘arging his views, he has visited, we believe, most of the courts, 
and turned his attention to most of the constitutions, of the 
Continent. } 


A NIGHT SCENE ON THE NIGER. 
(From the Landers’ ‘Travels—unpublished.) 


Tue Literary Gazette of February the 18th, has favoured 
us with the following interesting extract from the forthcom- 
ing work of the twu brothers Landers, whose discovery of the 
estuary of the Niger, has distinguished them among a crowd 
of intrepid African travellers :— 

**We made no stop whatever on the river, not even 2 
meal times, our men suffering the canoe to glide down the 
stream while they were eating their food, At five in the 
afternoon, they all complained of fatigue, and we looked 
around us for a landing place, where we might rest awhile, 
but we could find none ; for every village which we saw after 
that hour was unfortunately situated behind large thick mo- 
rasses and sloughy bogs, through which, after various pro- 
voking and tedious toils, we found it impossible to penetrate. 
We were employed three hours in the afternoon, in endea- 
vouring to find a landing at some village-; and though we 
saw them distinctly enough from the water, we could not 
find a passage through the morasses, behind which they lay. 
Therefore, we were compelled to relinquish the attempt, and 
continue our course on the Niger. We passed prom beau- 
tiful islands in the course of the day, all cultivated and in- 
habited, but low and flat. The width of the river seemed to 
vary considerably, sometimes it seemed to be two or three 
miles across, and at others double that width. The current 
drifted us along very rapidly, and we guessed it to be run- 
ning at the rate of three or four miles an hour. The direc- 
tion of the stream continued nearly east. ‘The day had been 
excessively warm, and the sun set in beauty and grandeur, 
shooting forth rays tinged with the most heavenly hues, 
which extended to the zenith. Nevertheless, the appearance 
of the firmament, all glorious as it was, betokened a coming 
storm ; the wind whistled through the tall rushes, and dark- 
ness soon covered the earth like a veil. This rendered us 
more anxious than ever to land somewhere, we cared not 
where, and to endeavour to procure shelter for the night, if 
not in a village, at least under a tree. Accordingly, rally- 
ing the drooping spirits of our men, we encouraged them to 
renew their exertions by setting them the example, and our 
canoe darted silently and swiftly down the current We 
were enabled to steer her rightly by the vividness of the hght- 
ning, which flashed across the water continually, and by this 
means also we could distinguish any danger before us, and 
avoid the numerous small islands with which the river is io- 


.terspersed, and which otherwise might have embarrassed us 


very seriously But though we could perceive almost close 
to us several lamps burning in coimfortuble looking huts, and 
could plainly distinguish the voices of their occupants, and 
though we exerted all our strength to get at them, we were 
foiled in every attempt, by reason of the sloughs and fens, 
and we were at last obliged to abandon them in despair. 
Some of these lights, after leading us a long way, eluded our 
search, and vanished from our sight like an ignis fatuus; and 
others danced about, we knew not how. But what was more 


vexatious than all,——after we had got into an inlet, and toiled 
and tugged for a full half hour against the current, which in 
this little channel was uncommonly rapid, to approach a vile 
lage from which we thought it flowed, both village and 
lights seemed to sink into the earth, and the sounds of the 
people's voices ceased of a sudden, and when we fancied we 
were — close to the spot, we strained our eyes in vain 
to see a single hut,—all was gloomy, dismal, cheerless, and 
solitary. Jt seemed the work of enchantment ; every thing 
was as visionary as ‘ sceptres grasped in sleep.’ We had 
paddled along the eatine distance of not less than thirty 
miles, every inch of which we had attentively examined, but 
not a bit of dry land could any where be discovered which 
was firm enough to bear our weight Therefore, we resigned 
ourselves to circumstances, and all of us having been refreshed 
with a little cold rice and honey, and water from the stream, 
we permitted the canoe to drik down with the current, for 
our men were too much fatigued with the labours of the day 
to work any on But here a fresh evil arose, which we 
were unprepared to meet. An incredible number of hippo- 
potami arose very near us, and came splashing, snorting, 
and plunging all round the canoe, and placed us in immi- 
nent danger 'hinking to frighten them off, we fired a shot 
or two at them ; but the noise only called up from the water, 
and out of the fens, about as many more of their unwieldy 
companions, and we were more closely beset than before 
Our people, who had never in all their lives been ex in 
a canoe to such huge and formidable beasts, trembled with 
fear and apprehension, and absolutely wept aloud ; and their 
terror was not a little increased by the dreadful peals of 
thunder which rattled over their heads, and by the awful 
darkness which prevailed, broken at intervals by flashes of 
lightning, whose powerful glare was truly awful, Our 
people tell us, that these formidable animals frequently upset 
canoes in the river, when every one in them is sure to perish, 
These came so close to us, that we could reach them with 
the butt-end of a gun. When I fired at the first, which I 
must have hit, every one of them came to the surface of the 
water, and pursued us so fast over to the north bank, that it 
was with the greatest difficulty imaginable we could keep be- 
fore them, Having fired a second time, the report of my gun 
was followed by a loud roaring noise, and we seemed to in- 
crease our distance from them. There were two Bornou men 
among our crew, who were not so frightened as the rest, haw 
ing seen some of these creatures before on Lake Tchad, where, 
they say, there are plenty of them. However, the terrible 
hippopotami did us no kind of mischief whatever ; they weve 
only sporting and wallowing in the river for their own amuse- 
ment, no doubt, at first, when we interrupted them ; but had 
they upset our canoe, we should have paid dearly for it. We 
observed a bank on the north side of the river shortly after 
this, and I proposed halting on it for the night ; for I wished 
much to put my foot on firm land again, This, however, 
not one of the crew would consent to, saying, that if the 
Gewo Roua, or water elephant, did not kill them, the croco- 
diles certainly would do so before the morning ; and I thought 
afterwards, that we might have been carried off, like the 
Cumbrie people on the isiands near Yaoorie, if we had tried 
the experiment. Ourcanoe was only large enough to hold us 
all when sitting, so that we had no chance of Tying down, 
Had we been able to muster up thirty thousand cowries at 
Rabba, we might have purchased one which would have car- 
ried us all very comfortably. A canoe of this sort would hare 
served us for living in entirely ; we should have had no occa- 
sion to land, excepting to obtain our provisions; and, having 
performed our day’s journey, might have anchored fearless 
at night. Finding we could not induce our people to land, 
we agreed to continue on all night, The eastern horizon 
became very dark, and the lightning more and more vivid ; 
indeed, I never recollect having seen such strong forked 
lightning before in my life. All this denoted the approach 
of astorm, At eleven p.m. it blew somewhat stronger than 
a gale, and at midnight the storm was at its height. The 
wind was so strong, the sea washed over the sides of the 
canoe several times, so that she was in danger of filling 
Driven about by the wind, our frail little bark became un- 
manageable ; but, at length, we got near a bank, which, in 
some measure, protected us, and we were fortunate enough 
to lay hold of a thorny tree, against which we were driven, 
and which was growing nearly in the centre of the stream. 
Presently we fastened the canoe to its branches, and, wrap- 
ing our cloaks round our persons, for we felt overpowed with 
atigue, and with our legs projecting half over the sides of 
the little vessel, which, for waut of room, we were compelled 
to do, we lay down to sleep. There is something, I believe, 
in the nature of a tempest which is favourable to slumbex, 
at least so thought my brother ; for though the thunder cone 
tinued to roar, and the wind to blow,—though the rain beat 
in our faces, and our canoe lay rocking like a cradle,—still 
he slept soundly. The wind kept blowing hard from the 
eastward, till midnight, when it became calm. The rain 
then descended in torrents, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning of the most awful description. We lay in our 
canoe, drenched with water, and our little vessel was filling 
su fast, that two people were obliged to be constantly baling 
out the water, to keep her afloat. The water elephants, as 
the natives term the hippopotami, frequently came snorting 
near us, but, fetinanle, did not touch our canoe The 
storm continued until three in the morning of the 17th, when 
it became clear, and we saw the stars sparkling like gems 
over our heads Therefore, we again proceeded on our 
journey down the river, there being sufficient light for us 
to see our way; and, two hours after, we put into a small 
insignificant fishing village, called Dacannie, where we 
landed very gladly. before we arrived at this island, we had 
passed a great many towns and villages ; but, in consequence 
of the early hour at which we were travelling, we considered 
it would be imprudent to stop at any of them, as none of the 
natives were out of their huts, Had we landed earlier, even 
near one of these towns, we might have alarmed the inhabi- 
tants, and been taken for party of robbers; or as they are 
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called in the country, jacallees. would have taken up 
arms against us, and we might have lost our lives; so that, 
for our safety, we continued down the river, although we 
had great desire to go on shore. In the course of the day 
and night, we travelled, according to our estimation, a dis- 
tance little short of a hundred miles. Our course was nearly 
east. The Niger, in many places, and for mage ig 
way, nted a very magnificent appearance, and, we 
to be neariy eight in width.” 


EMIGRATION. 


York,” continues Mr. Fergusson, ‘‘ on Wednesday, 
May 11th, in the stage, for Hamilton, at the head of Bur- 
lington Bay, it being my intention to stop at night, and 
diverge next day into the woods. The roads were yet unre- 
paired for the season, and we travelled in an open waggon, 
the day fine, and, for the first time, somewhat suitry. It 
was interesting to observe the sudden transition from the 
streets of York to the solemn stillness of the forest ; as, I 
think, we could not have proceeded above two or three 
miles, ere we immersed in all the wild magnificence of a 
cedar swamp, and hemmed in by towering pines and hem- 
locks on every side. A cedar swamp forms an exception to 
a general rule, as it enjoys pure water, and secures health 
to its inhabitants, which is also the case where the hemlock, 
fir, and spruce abound. ‘The land, in such situations, is not 
of the richest quality, sometimes sandy and poor; and the 
absence of fever and ague would seem to be granted, incom. 
pensation for diminished returns. 

** Our route lay through Torento district ; and I had the 
gratification of observing cultivation in every stage of its 
progress. There was the rude shanty, or log hut, its owner 
wielding the axe against the stately vegetable columns 

‘around him, or employed in reducing them to ashes, while 
some were left standing, to blacken with the flames, or doomed 
to a protracted fate, under the operation of girdling, by 
which the bark is cut round the stem, and life destroyed. 
A little farther on we pass an older farm,—the mansion and 
Offices commodious and neat, rich orchards, loaded with 
Wossom, fine wheat, and pasture and meadow land, healthy 
looking children at every door, with pigs and poultry in 
abundance. As we passed each farmer’s open door, we saw 
groups of old and young seated at their evening meal, neat, 
clean, and comfortably clad In general, Canadians and 
Americans are deficient in what we call dressing up their 
doors ; they are, in fact, so much engaged in heavier and 
tnore important work, that the period for training roses and 
honeysuckles has not yet arrived. We passed, however, one 
small property this evening, belonging to a Mr. Adams, and 
laid out as a nursery, (smile not at a nursery in America), 
filled with peach, apple, and pear trees, flowering shrubs, 
&c., and which, by its neat arrangement and excellent order, 
forms at once a contrast and an example to its neighbours. 
We encountered some very steep hills and some hazardous 
roads, especially ascending and descending the banks of two 
considerable creeks or rivers, falling into Ontario. Large 
sums have been expended in levelling, &c., apparently with 
but indifferent fae ene or success. I reached Summer’ 

Tavern, 35 miles from York, about eight, and found a most 
obliging host, with comfortable accommodation,” 

Next day, Mr. Fergusson visited the city of Guelph 
‘The road thither,” he continues, ‘‘ is through the finest 
forest scenery I had yet seen, and clearings were going for- 
ward in various places, and in every state of progress. T 
could not but admire the luxuriance and healthy appearance 
of the wheat and clover, The whole tract is upon limestone, 
and, in some places, the road passes over ridges of it abso- 
lutely inexhaustible. The cattle and pigs are but very in- 
different. The state of the road may be in some measure 
estimated, from a party which I passed, consisting of three 
men and six oxen, that had been three days absent from 
home, which they would only reach that day, drawing a load 
under which a donkey would have trotted upon any British 
turnpike ; and the wholeextent of the journey not exceeding 
twenty miles. Guelph is situated in the Gore district, about 
eighty miles from York, and has been laid out upon an ex- 
tensive scale. A fine stream flows past the town, and a large 

ist mill is at work upon it. A good deal of land has been 

ocated in the neighbourhood ; and the town may ultimately 
prosper. At present it wears a stagnant appearance, and 
conveys somewhat the idea of the cart preceding the horse. 
When farms become numerous, and a mill is erected in a 
convenient situation, a town soon grows up; but here the 
town has been hurried forward, in the hope of settling the 
land. A vast deal of capital has been expended on roads, 


&c., which must have so far benefited labourers, and tended, ° 


in some measure, to enable them to purchase lots; but, at 
present, a very desolate complexion marks — as a city 
which may be very thankful to maintain its ground, and escape 
desertion. The price of company land is here about 15s. per 
acre, of good quality ; and, 1 believe, from the unsteady cha- 
racter of some of the early settlers, good purchases of farms 
partially cleared are frequently to be had. Guelph stands 
upon a fine natural platform, with the river flowing round it. 
A good bridge was nearly finished when I was there, and an 
extensive line of road is intended to connect this with the 
Huron settlement at Goderich. 

“T spent the evening in company with Mr. Prior, the 
acting manager, who lias many arduous duties to perform. 
We conversed, of course, much upon the subject of emigra- 
tien His opinion coincides with the general conviction, 
tat no steady industrious man can fail to prosperin Canada. 
according to his means. The commissioners are now greatly 
more circumspect in the character of settlers, than was the 
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* In disposing of lots to settlers, two methods are adopted | are more liable to its visitation than others. Musselburgh 
m Canada, and their respective advantages and disadvan | stands at the distance of five miles east from Edinburgh, on 
tages are warmly discussed. The one adopted by the Ca- | a flat, sandy site, at the mouth of the Esk, on its right bank, 
nada Company is to insist upon an instalment at entry The | while Fisherrow lies on the left, both very little above the 
other method is to leave payment of any portion optional t | level of the sea.* The Esk, though a small stream, covers 
the settler, but carrying on an account of inferest agains: | a wide, gravelly channel, and is crossed by an ancient and 
him The advocates of the first plan maintain, that, by | modern stone bridge, and two wooden bridges The town is 
paying down a certain sum at first, the settler feels an in | intersected by a mill-lead trom the river, which is partly - 
terest, and adegree of independence which he would not | coveredin, The High Street, which runs from west to east, * 


the landlord to make roads, erect bridges, mills, &c.; and, 
farther, that as the black account is always running on, and 
a day of settling must arrive, for which the settler are too 
often forgetful to provide, it ends in the abandonment of the 
farm, and in ruin to themselves and families. For the 
second plan, it is argued, that many industrious worthy men 
have absolutely no capital to begin with, beyond what may 
he necessary to purchase oxen, ploughs, &c., and to maintain 
their families, until a crop is gathered, and that to exact their 
pittance in such circumstances, is, in fact, to stifle their indus- 
try inits birth. By allowing time, and regularly balancing the 
account, taking occasionally what may be forthcoming eithe: 
in cash, cattle, or grain, a poor man slips into clear possession 
without feeling any inconvenience, We shall find, that, asin 
most questions of the kind, there is much to be said on both 
sides, and probably either plan may be followed with advan- 
tage in certain particular cases. The United States, wh« 
bestow much attention on the disposal of their public lands, 
have resolved, in the western country, to exact, not an in- 
stalment only, but payment in /ull at the entry of settlers, 
though it is to be observed, that a man may there acquire 80 
acres for 100 dollars, or 22/. 10s.” —Agricultural Journal,— 
To be continued, 


Danisn Cuaracter.—The character of the Danes is 
generally that of a quiet and intelligent people—of rather 
cold demeanour, and difficult of access, but very sincerely 
hospitable when the threshold of their door is passed. ‘Their 
ee appearance resembles very remarkably that of the 

wland Scots. Of the lower orders almost all have light 
hair ; but itis observed that dark hair predominates among 
the middle classes, of whom a great proportion are foreign 
settlers. They are a nation of deep devotion to their coun- 
try ; and blown about as they have been by reverses, it is not 
unnatural that they should cling to their country with some- 
thing of a passionate love, and that they should become 
eloquent in their vituperation of those whom they deem to have 
injured her. In such strains the songs of their poets com- 
monly flow. There is, perhaps, no people which possess 
such a mine of patriotic poetry. Fron them assuredly 
Campbell must have borrowed the idea of his beautiful ‘* Ode 
on the Battle of the Baltic,” which very closely resembles in 
its construction the Danish National Hymn, ** Kong Chris- 
tian stod ved hoien mast ;” (“ King Christian by the main- 
mast stood.”) 


THE CHOLERA—MUSSELBURGH 


Mr D. M. Moir, surgeon, Musselburgh, well known in 
the world of belles lettres, by his poetic contributions, under 
the signature of Delta, to Blackwood’s Magazine, and to the 
world of physic, by his recent History of Ancient Medicine, 
has found time, amidst the multitude of his professional du- 
ties, to throw together a few * Practical Observations on 
Malignant Cholera, as that disease is now exhibiting itself in 
Scotland.” In these observations, the author is the unflinch- 
ing advocate of the doctrine that cholera is virulently conta- 
gious, and in no case appears unless where there has been a 
communication or near contact with the affected. ‘‘ In the 
malignant cholera,” says he, ‘‘ no sooner does a case shew 
itself in any particular street or district, than, if entire isola- 
tion be not immediately effected, a second and a third fol- 
low, and at length the whole neighbourhood is subjected to 
its influence. Nota single case has occurred where commu- 
nication with the infected could not be readily traced out; 
while, on the contrary, where intercourse has been completely 
cut off, the progress of the disease has been, to a certainty, 
arrested. Of the contagious nature of cholera, at least in 
this climate, | am as thoroughly convinced as of my own 
existence.” Again,—‘‘ It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
the disease is either so erratic or whimsical, in its wander- 
ings from district to district, as some would lead us to su 
pose ; or that itwill suddenly disappear, after having wreak- 
ed a desultory violence. ‘This idea is founded on the erro- 
neous supposition of its non-contagious nature ; and a num- 
ber of apparent illustrations have been brought forward in its 
support. ‘The fact is, that cholera will nowhere abate or pass 
away, while a victim susceptible of its influence remains, 
provided such be exposed to its contagion ; and no doctrine 
more dangerous or destructive to the safety of society can be 
promulgated Until all are made aware of the risk to which 
they are exposed, adopt every means of prevention, and keep 
beyond the pale of contagion, the disease will propagate 
itself, and appear and re-appear with renewed force. The 
necessity is therefore urgent for continuing every preventive 
restriction ard regulation in full force ; to isolate every case 
that can be managed; and to render the concentration of 
the pestilential forces less virulent, by feeding and clothing 
the poor, as well as attending to the purification and cleanli- 
ness of their dwellings.” While partly agreeing with Mr. 
Moir that cholera is contagious, it does not seem necessary 
to believe that such a circumstance should in any way dis- 
orove the apparently erratic character of the disease, which 
may probably be conveyed by a letter, or by the transpor- 
tation of the most minute substance, from an infected to a 
non-infected district ; (physicians who have written on cho- 
lera seem to avcid mentioning the possibilities of the con- 
tagion being carried with S$ ;) but it is equally obvious 


otherwise experience; and that the sums advanced enable |is 


ious, and the houses throughout the town are generally , 
well built In the outskirts are many isolated houses in the; — 
villa style. There are a number of Janes and mean thorough. 
fares, which have not hitherto been kept in the cleanest man- * 
ner. Fisherrow is much inferior in appearance to Mussel- ‘ 
burgh, and presents an excellent field for cholera. It con- ° 
sists of a main and back street, with a number of narrow * 
closes ; and the fact is undeniable, that it has hitherto been * 
one of the dirtiest towns in Scotland. The lower classes‘of */ 
both places, as in most of the towns of Mid-Lothian, have * 
also been of intemperate habits, which are well known to be 
excellent preparatives for cholera. 

* Musselburgh was a seat of population fully a thonsand years 
since, having beep a tuwn of the Northambrian Saxons, who called 
it Eskemuthe. Malcolm Canmore gave it to the monks of Dun- 
fermline, and, by the usual process, the regality passed into the 
hands of a lay nob The Buccleuch family are now the supe- 
riors, by purchase. It is governed by two bai'ics and a town-coun- 
cl, part of whom are farnished by Fisherrow. 


STEEL PLATES FOR ENGRAVING. 7% 


For several years past sheet steel has been used in lange 
uantities, instead of compere: by the engravers. 
this fortunate application of so durable, and, it may be added, 
so economical a material, not only has a new field been dis- 
covered admirably suited to yield in perfection the richest and » 
finest graphic productions, which the ingenuity of modern art 
can accomplish, but to do so through an amazingly numerous 
series of impressions without perceptible deterioration. The 3 
art of engraving on iron or steel for purposes of ornament, 
and even for printing, in certain cases, is by no means a! 
discovery of modern times; but the substitution of the latte: : 
material for copper, which has invited the superiority of the 
British burin to achievements hitherto unatiempted. by ow 
artists, is entirely a modern practice. 
In the year 1810, Mr. Dyer, an American merchant - 
residing in London, obtained a patent for certain improve: ‘ 
ments in the construction and method of using plates an ¢ 
presses, &c., the principles of which were communicate - 
to him by a foreigner residing abroad. This foreigner wa ! 
Mr. Jacob Perkins, an ingenious artist of New England ! 
and whose name subsequently became so extensively know: * 
in this country, in connection with roller-press printing fror * 
hardened steel plates. The plates used by Mr. Perkin. 
were, on the average, about five eights of an inch thick; the 
were either of steel, so tempered as to admit of the operatio * 
of the engraver, or, as was more generally the case, of ste:* 
decarbonated, so as to become very pure soft iron, in whic * 
case, after they had received the work on the surface, the ! 
were case hardened by cementation, 
The decarbonating process was performed by enclosir * 
the plate of cast steel, properly shaped, in a cast iron bo: * 
or case, filled about the plate to the thickness of about < ! 
inch, with oxide of iron or rusty iron filings. In this sta } 
the box is luted close, and placed on a regular fire, where j 
is kept at a red heat during from three to twelve day * 
Generally about nine days is sufficient to decarbonize 
plate five eights of an inch in thickness. When the e ! 
graving or etching has been executed, the plate is supe * 
cially converted into steel by placing it in a box as befor ‘ 
and surrounding it on all sides by a powder made ef equ § 
parts of burned bones, and the cinders of burned anim ? 
matter, such as old shoes or leather. In this state the bo ° 
with its contents, closely luted, must be exposed to a blo } 
Pi heat = three hours ; oe which it is taken out of t ~ 
re, and plun ndicularly edgeways into cold wate 
which boiled, to off the air. 
this means the plate becomes hardened, without the danger * 
oe or cracking. It is then tempered, or let down, © 
brightening the under surface of the plate with a bit of stor } 
after which it is heated by being placed upon a piece of | ° 
iron, or melted lead, until the fe portion acquire a p ' 


cee 


ne 


straw colour For this purpose, however, the patentee « 
pressed himseif in favour of a bath of oil heated to the te * 
rature of 460 degrees, or thereabouts, of Fahrenheit’s sez ' 


The plate being cooled in water, and polished on the surfa ‘ 
was ready for use. . er 
A more material peculiarity in Mr. Perkins’s inventi * 
and one which does not seem to have been approached ! 
any preceding artist, was the contrivance of what are cal * 
indenting cylinders. These are rollers of two or three inc ° 
in diameter, and made of steel, deca:bonized by the proc * 
before described, so as to be very soft. In this state t * 
are made to roll backward and ‘tooant under a powe: ‘ 
pressure, over the surface of one of the hardened plates, u * 
all the figures, letters, or indentations are communica ! 
with exquisite precision, in sharp relief upon the cylinc * 
which being carefully hardened and tempered becomes, * 
this means, fitted to communicate an impression to other pla 
by an overation similar to that by which it was origin: ° 
figured. It will be obvious, that one advantage gained * 
this method must be the entire saving of the labour and ‘ 
pense of re-cutting, in every case on different plates, or 
ments, borders, emblematical designs, &c., as these can» ‘ 
be impressed with little trouble on any number of pte ” 
in any ” thereof, by the application of the cylinder. * 
first sight, the performance of such an operation as the * 
now alluded to, may appear difficult, if not impractic: * 
and, indeed, many petsons, on its first announcement, ¥ * 
disposed to doubt or deny its possibility altogether. V * 
a proper and powerful apparatus, however, this metnc: | 


that, after all, it is taken only by those whose temperamen: 
or state of body predisposes them for receiving it. 


case at first; and it is a leavling object to obtain sober, moral. 


correct men, that a good neighbourhood may be everywhere 


Secured. 


If a predisposition in individuals be generally necessary the | roduction of Irish bank-notes, labels, &c., but in w ! 
for the reception of cholera, it would appear that some towns exhibiting very elaborate engraviogs.—Lardner’s Cyclope . 


transferring engravings from plates to cylinders, and vice ve ‘ 
is every day performed with facility and success, not enl ! 
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A ROMAN CITY.—POMPEII. 


Ix describing a Roman city, our attention is first drawn 

*o the Forum. the focus of business, the resort of pleasure, 
the scene of al! political and legal contention. In the early 
ages of Rome, one open space probably served for all the 
public meetings of the people, whether for the purposes of 
traffic, for the administration of justice, or for meetings to 
deliberate upon public affairs, So in Greek, the same word 
‘ agora,—derived from agerio, I collect,—signifies equally a 
* market, a place of assembly for citizens, and the assembly 
itself. As wealth and splendour increased, and business 
became more complicated, it was found inconvenient to have 
, 80 many different occupations carried on together, and two 
| classes of fora arose,—Venalia, mere markets, as the Forum 
ij Bonarium, or ox market, Piscarium, fish market, &c. ; and 
: Civitia, those devoted to the other purposes of a place of 
| assembly, of which, however, until the time of Julius Cesar, 
‘ there was but one. He built a second of extraordinary splen- 
| dour, the area alone of which cost the enormous sum of 
' £800,000, from which we may imagine the expense and 


constructed by the emperors, For the country, however— 
at all events in small places like Pompeii—a single forum 
, continued to be sufficient Some difference exi between 


the Greek and Roman fora, derived from the difference of 
ithe uses to which they were to be applied. ‘The Greek 
. were built square, with columas near each other, to give as 
I much shelter as possible. On these were placed a marble 
farchitrave, supporting an upper ambulatory, or gallery for 
walking. This gallery the Romans retained, (there appears 
Ito have been one at Pompeii,) but the area, instead of being 
Square, was oblong, and the pillars set at considerable inter- 
"vals. These variations seem to have been made to give 
“the greatest possible convenience for vipuing shows of gla- 
Ndiators, which, previous to the building of amphitheatres, 
ywere exhibited in the Forum, In its simple state, it was 
merely an open area, surrounded by a colonnade, a sort of 
exchange ; but in the period of Roman splendour, it was 
psually encom by a series of splendid public buildings, 
ton which all the riches of architecture were lavished. Basi- 
Micw, or courts of justice; Curia, or places of assembly for 
*the senate or local magistracy ; Tabularia, where the public 
{records were kept ; temples, prisons, public granaries, all 
Yohings necessary for the public pleasure or convenience, were 
Shere collected in immediate neighbourhood to each other. 
? Various trades were exercised under the porticoes; the money 
fohangers had their stalls below; the management of the 
public revenue was usually carried on in the gallery above. 
At one end, or in an adjoining basilica, the praetor usually 
*pdroinistered justice ; within were the rostra from which ora- 
ors addressed the le. The liveliness and tumult of the 
*scene, where all employments were carried on, may 
fvell be imagined. 
¥ We now proceed to deseribe the Forum of Pompeii. En- 
ering at the gate of Herculaneum, the main street of the 
Pown leads the visitor to the northwest corner. Ilere he gains 
fidmittance by a flight of steps, leading downwards through 
Ma arch in a brick wall, still partially retaining the stucco by 
Which it was covered. Remains of iron gates were found a 
¥everal of the entrances, from whence it is inferred that they 
hvere closed at night. There is a smaller to the right 
“f the arch just mentioned, and between t a public foun- 
Ain, attached to the wall. Upon pepe the spectator finds 
mself in a large area surrounded by columns and the ruins 
"Y temples, triumphal arches, and other public buildings, 
te icular uses of which can in general only be conjec- 
red. The red masses of brick, divested of their marble 
Hisings, the brown and yellow tints of the tufa, the fragments 
* white stucco attached to the shattered walls of the differ- 
“hr edifices, and the pedestals which once supported statues 
4h, amemorating those who had deserved well of their country, 
fe all that now remain to attest its former beauty and mag- 
Sficence. Around the west, south, and east sides, there 
Sos a Grecian Doric colonnade, uninterrupted, except on 
se east, where the porticoes of the surrounding buildings in 


tise to the height of the first order of columns, confirms 
the belief that there was formerly a gallery. 
space of the cell, within these chambers and the colonnade, 
was about forty-two feet by twenty-eight feet six inches. 
The interior has been panited ; red and black are the predo- 
minant colours Diamond-shaped pieces of marble form the 
centre division of the pavement, which is enclosed within a 
broad border of black and white Mosaic In the centre of 
the door-sill there are traces of holes for the bolts of folding 
doors. Upon the pavement, fragments of a colossal statute 
were discovered. ‘This templeis placed on an elevated base- 
ment, or podium, which was ascended by many steps. Those 
nearest the columns are carried along the whole front of the 
rtico, while the steps near the ground are narrow, and sunk 
in a low parapet, forming a basement to the upper flight. 
Greater th of effect and ur is communicated to 
the whole edifice by this mass of solid wall beneath the large 
columns which it seems to support. A magnificent example 
of this method of construction is to be seen in the portico of 
the London University. ‘The dye of the basement inclines 
inwards ; it is moulded above and below, and in front formed 
into pedestals, which are oblong, and adapted to receive 
equestrian statues. Near one of t a sun-dial was found. 
Pedestals were also added in front, at the angles of the base- 
ment of the ico. On the southeast, a side door in the 
basement leads to vaults beneath the temple. The whole of 
the building, constructed as it is of stone and lava, has been 
covered with a fine white cement made of marble, still retain- 
ing great hardness. The workmanship does not appear to 
be very good or exact. The columns, and thes isu 
them, vary, none of them being equidistant. The diameters 
of the columns are three feet seven inches, and three feet 
vight inches, making their height, according to the proportions 
observed, approach to thirty-six feet,—about the size of the 
lower order of St. Paul’s Cathedral, so that the whole height of 
the building was, including the basement, about sixty feet. 
Without the walls, its breadth was forty-three feet, and its 
length a hundred to the end of the portico. Add twenty feet 
to the flight of steps, and the total length is one hundred and 
twenty feet. Adjoining the southwestern end of the basement, 
stands the ruins of an arch built of brick, and cased with 
slabs of white marble, fastened on the brick-work by iron 
clam This is conjectured to have been triumphal ; but 
from its being connected with the temple of Jupiter by a low 
wall, reaching to the height of the adjoining basement, it is 
more probable that it was only the entrance to a court in front 
ef what may have been the public granaries This wall 
evidently proves that the whole was constructed, not for show, 
but use. Had the arch been triumphal, it would have been 
more solidly built, isolated, and not disfigured by a small 
iece of wall attached to one side only, disfiguring also the 
ment of the most commanding building in the city, It 
may be presumed, therefore, to have fo the entrance to 
a court-yard before the granary and prisons, which are here 
situated at the north-west corner of the Forum ; such a con- 
venience being almost necessary to the former, for the unload- 
-ng the grain apart from the crowd in the Forum ; and to 
the latter, as an outlet where prisoners, it may be su > 
were allowed to take exercise under the of theiz 
guards. That the prison stood here, there can be no doubt | 
indeed its exact spot is determined by the skeletons of two 
men, left to perish in the general confusion. Their leg-bones 
were found still within the shackles, and, with these bracelets, 
are still preserved in the Museum at Portici, With regard to 
the other apartment, there certainly is not such —— 
evidence to prove that it was the public granary. It is wel 
suited to such a purpose; but the strongest evidence of its 
destinauon is to be found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the public measures. We may farther observe, with regard 
to the arch, thatit is not sufficiently substantial for the purpose 
which is assigned to it, nor aoe the plane surface on the 
top be broad enough either for an equestrian statue or a 
triumphal car. But, attached to the north-east angle of the 
temple of Jupiter, there is a gateway, having the character of 
a triumphal arch. The massive piers, and part of the columns 
that adorned them, still remain. In each pier were two 
attached fluted Corinthian white marble columns, of good 
workmanship. In the centre of each pier, between the 
col are square-headed niches, in one of which there was 


“me instances come flush up to the colonnade, and in some 
faces break the line of the upper gallery, preserving an in- 
below. Where this was the case, 
irs ran up to gal ; but probably there was also 
communication b these of it, 
{ithout descending to the ground. True it is, that as no ves- 
gs of this upper remains, it may seem rash to assert 
z existence so boldly ; but the traces of staircases, com- 
pred with the authority of Vitruvius, are sufficient to war- 
Jmt usin doing so. Probably it was built of wood ; this 
Pould account for its total di 
@ columns w2s two feet three and a half inches, their height 
grelve feet, the interval between them six feet ten inches. 
aa the eastern side, there still remains a portion of an olde: 
peade, which the inhabitants, at the time of the eruption, 
pore im the course of replacing by the Doric portico. The 
glars are of three materials,—of fine white caserto stone, 
,Sembling marble ; of anciest yellowish tufa; and of brick 
pestered = Fhe wall by which we have entered is connected 
Ah the back of a building called by some the Temple o! 
4, piter, by others the Senaculum, or council-chamber. It 
, prostyle, and of the Corinthian order: the columns are 
cnostyle, and the portico is pseudodipteral and hexastyle, 
2 six columns ip the front. A row of columns runs 
x, cach side along the interior of the cella, which, as has 
en observed, leads us to suppose that it was hypethral. 11 

. that there were two ranges of columns within the 
gla, one above another, as at Pasium, the floor of a gallery 
gating on the lower tier, sioce the height of the exterior was 
igh as to require two orders in the interior (where the co- 
wens were smaller) to reach the roof, the object of the co- 
not mere decoration A narrow 
‘Gitcase at the back of the temple, concealed behind three 
pall chambers at the end of the cella, the walls of whic’ 


The diameter of | 


a fountain, as is evident from the lead pipes which were here 
discovered. Statues, most probably, were placed in the four 
niches, and the fountain formed in one of them may have 
flowed through a cornucopia, or some other appropriate 
vessel, held e the ae the figure. Statues, applied 

sg oe were commonly placed at the fountains in 
Pompeii. Among others have been found two boys of beau- 


resting or tals. Water was conveyed up through the 
from the mask and vases. These statues 
and many others intended for the same use, are made 0! 

Conduits of lead were frequently used in Pompeii, 
to conduct the water to the public fountains and private baths. 
These, however, the Neapolitan government have caused to 
be torn up, and sold for their value as old me‘al.—-Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge. 


Tue Cascape or THe Rarwsow.—Stewart, in the coure 
of his visit to the South Seas, describes a cascade which he 
saw in one of the Sandwich Islands. ‘“ There is one objec: 
worthy of notice,” says he, “ in the vicinity of Byron Bay, 
which I had not previously an opportunity of visiting—a 
waterfall in the river Wairuku. We | at the mouth 
of the stream, on the wild rocks forming i's precipitous 
banks ‘This place has been the favourite resort of our 
gentlemen ; and the untiring feats of the islanders, in throw- 
ing themselves from some of the highest of the adjoining 
cliffs, thirty, forty, and fifiy feet, into the basins below, 
and in gliding down the falls above the watering place, 
at the seeming hazard of being dashed to death, have daily 
afforded them tamusement. In many the bed of 
the river is deep, apparently unfathomable ; aud, at such parts 


The clear 


sally, the embankments are bold and abrupt, torty. sixty. 
and a hundred feet high, and generally perpendicular Th& 
principal object of our rile sarpaaed novelty and beauty, 
wvery anticipation It is decidedly superior, in the variety of 
its points of interest, to anyother of the kind I have everseen. 
Che projection of water is one hundred and ten feet in height , 
and the ascent causing it, in the view had from below, appears: 
a natural bridge, spanning the basin into which the water is 
poured, in one broad arch, resting on either side upon massive 
abutments of basaltic rock. The arch, however, instead of 
being open entirely through, is the entrance of a deep recess or 
cavern, into the darkness and gloom of which, the sight can 
scarce penetrate. The basin beneath, a t circle of some 
hundred yards diameter, was placed as a lake, except where the 
stream plunges into it from above, and completely walled in 
save at a single narrow outlet, by precipices of rock a hundred 
and fifly feet or more high, richly covered with moss, fern, and. 
shrubbery. An isolated sachin + ak, at the base of which 
we stood, rises directly opposite to thecascade ; its formation, 
like that of the arch, being almost | erm A that of the Giant’s 
Causeway, possessing the same distinctive characteristics in 
form and in regularity of arrangement.” 

Sorprers’ Funerats.—* There is a simplicity and a 
decency in a in its plainest 
surpassing in solemnity a and pageantry o 
most sumptuous —_ in civil’ life, There, a number of 
hirelings, whose bodies only bear the garb of woe, while 
their countenances, gestures, and manner, betray indifference 
or a hackneyed observance of form, render the last offices 
to the deceased ; and a hired vehicle, still smelling of its 
last inmate, bears the body to the grave, from which, pere 
haps, the bones of some old tenant of the sod are displaced, 
to make room for the new one, destined in process of time 
to a similar ejectment. Here, the deceased soldier is borne 
to his last resting place on the shoulders of his comrades ; the 
flag under which he fought and died, is the pall which covers 
his remains ; the sword and other emblems of his profession, 
which surmount the body, speak more than the most eloquent 
funeral oration to the heart of the spectator ; the martial music, 
in solemn cadence, disposes the soul to suitable emotions; the 
fresh grave, open to receive its first ing ; the short, but 
affecting ritual is pronounced by the lips of a brother soldier, 
perhaps in the faltering accents of friendship ; and the las: 
volley seems to announce theentrance of the immortal part into 
the portals of eternity.”——-Twelve Years’ Military Advene 
tures. 

P.irasure.—In the common actions and diversions of ou: 
lives, the pleasure lies almost entirely in the pursuit and very 
little in the attainment. He that at whist should have four 
honours, six trumps, always dealt him, would lose his whole 
diversion, because he would have nothing to do but throw 
down his cards and win the game. In bowling, the player 
takes care to deliver hjs bow! aright ; he runs after it, chides 
it, encourages it, writhes his body in all manner of contortions, 
as if to influence its bias, and in this consists his entertain- 
ment, for the joy of winning the game is over in a moment; 

takes his stake, pockets it, and only thinks where to throw 
the jack for beginning another cast.—Tucker’s Light of 
Nature. 

Impertat Anecpote,—Napoleon, when sailing in a yacht 
in Holland, entered into conversation with the steersman, 
and asked him how much his vessel was worth? ‘* My ves- 
sel,” said the man; it is not mine: I should be too happ 
if it were ; it would make my fortune.”—‘‘ Well, then,” 
said the Emperor, ‘‘ I make you a present of it ;””—a favour 
for which the man seemed not particularly grateful. His ine 
difference was imputed to the phlegmatic temperament na- 
tural to his countrymen : but this was not the case. ‘‘ What 
benefit has he conferred on me ?”’ said he to one of his com- 
rades, who was congratulating him; ‘* he has spoken to me, 
and that is all: he has given me what was not his own to 
give—a fine present truly!” In the meantime, Duroc had 

rchased the vessel of the owner, and the receipt was pu 
into the hands of the steersman, who, no longer doubting the 
reality of his good fortune, indulged in the most extravagant 
demonstrations of joy.—Las Cases. 

Lorp Stannore’s CALCULATION ABouT SNUFF-TAKING.—= 
Every professed, inveterate, and incurable snuff-taker, ata 
moderate computation, takes one pinch in ten minutes. Ev 

nch, with the agreeable ceremony of blowiag and wiping 

e nose, and t incidental circumstances, consumes a 
minute and a half. One minute and a half out of every ten, 
allowing sixteen hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two 
hours and twenty-four minutes out of every natural day, or 
one day out of ten. One day out of every ten amounts to 
thirty-six days and a half in the year. Hence, if we sup- 
pose the practice to be persisted in for forty years, two entire 
years of ¢ snuff-taker’s sa will be dedicated to tickling his 
nose, and two more to blowing it, The expense of ‘. 
boxes and handkerchiefs will be the subj D of a me 
essay, in which it will appear that this luxury encroaches as 
much on the income of the snuff-taker as it does on his time, 
and that by proper application of the time and money thus 
lost to the public, a fund might be constituted for the dis- 
charge of the national debt. 

Distittation rrom Mitx.—The possibility of obtaining 
ardent spirits from milk has been disputed by many chemists, 
but the experiments of Oseretshouesky of Petersburgh, have 
proved that it is possible. The result of his experiments is, 
that milk does not undergo the vinous fermentation, if the 
butter and cheese are taken from it--either must remain ; 
and that whey, although it contains the whole of the sugar 
of milk, does not enter into the vinous fermentation, even 
although yeast be added. 

To restore rrostr> Porators.—This is partially done 
by steeping potatoes, or any other frosted vegetable, in cold 
water till thawed A better and more effectual method has 
been discovered by a Cumberland gentleman. This remedy 


is simply to allow the Retwtocs to remain in the pits after a 
severe frost, till the mild weather has set in for some weeks, 
ind allowed them to recover gradually. If once exposed to 


he atmospheric air, no art w'll recover frosted potatocs, 
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COLUMN FOR THE FANCY. 


EXTRAORDINARY SHOOTING EXPLOITS. 


‘In 1809, Messrs. Austin and Foster shot upon the manor 
of Fobsey Magnus, in Corowall, and killed, in the course of 
the day, 43 brace of birds. In addition to his partridges, 
Mr. Austia killed five hares and a water-rail. Both gentlemen 
used spectacles. 

On the 3d of September, Mr. Lacey, of Wimborne- minster, 
shot upon the manor of Verwood, Dorsetshire, which con- 
tains only 2509 acres, thirty brace of partridges, tea brace 
of hares, and twelve couple of rabbits. He commenced his 
day’s sport with the rising sun, and closed it at four o'clock. 
He was attended by six servants and four couple of 


niers. 
are) Kingston made a considerable bet, to shoot forty brace 
of partridges on the Ist of September, on the manor of 
Heydon. He shot forty-one brace and a half. 

On the 28th of January, 1812, John Moseley, Esq. of 
Tofts, Norfolk, accompanied by eight friends, within five 
hours, killed 8 partridges, 12 hares, 1 woodcock, 28 rabbits, 
275 pheasants, amounting in the whole, to 325, notwith- 
standing that nearly 600 had before been bagged 
en the same manor. 

In the same year, (1812,) there were killed upon the 
manor of Ridclesworth, in Norfolk, 574 hares, 725 partrid- 
ges, 701 pheasants, 49 snipes, 6 woodcocks, and 3402 rabbits, 
making in the whole, 5548. 

_ In 1811, when Lord Moira, (Marquis of Hastings,) and 
several other shots of distinction, were on a visit to Mr. Coke, 
in Norfolk, the following were in six days: —264 

heasants, 314 partridges, 29 w , 46 snipes, 283 

ares, 37] rabbits ; , 1307. 

In December, 1808, at Gipping, near Stowmarket, the 
eeat of Sir John Shelley, 91 hares, 64 pheasants, and 10) 
rabbits were killed ia one day, by seven gentlemen. 

The Duke of Rutland, at Cheveley Park, attended by his 
gamekeeper, killed 109 head of game. On the following 
day, all the sporting gentlemen and park keepers went out, 
and killed as much game as filled four one-horse carts! The 
whole was dressed on the day of the Grand Jubilee. 

The fast day which the unfortunate Louis XVI. enjoyed 
in the field, he himself shot 582 head of game; but nc 
mention is made of the number of shuts which he missed. 
If, however, as a marksman, he was equal to his brother, 
Louis X VIII., the number of shots missed would be compa- 
ratively few. 

The shooting exploits of an imperial party from Vienna, 
in the Bohemian territories, in the year 1753, beginning the 
29th of August, and continuing for twenty days, afford a 
carious record of the oe game ; it contains columns, 
specifying the names of the twenty-three sportsmen and 
sportswomen, with the number and kinds of game killed 
eos with stags, roebucks, boars, foxes, &c. 


e Emperor himself had the greatest number of shots, viz 
9794, which 978 took place in one day. S. A. R. le 


Princesse Charlotte was in the field 
which she fired 889 times. Total shots, 
killed, 47,950. 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE LORD ORFORD. 

No man ever sacrificed so much time, or so much y 
on practical or speculative sporting, as the late Earl o 
Orford, whose eccentricities are too firmly indented upor 
the tablet of the memory,” ever to be obliterated from the 
diversified raysof retrospection. Incessantly engaged in the 
pursuit of sport and new inventions, he introd more 
whimsicalities, more experimental genius, and enthusiastic 
zai, than any man ever did before him, or, most probably, 
@ay other man ever may attempt to do again. 

Among his experiments of fancy was a determination to 
drive four red-deer stags in a pheton, instead of horses, and 
these he had reduced to perfect discipline for his excursions 
and short journeys upon the road ; but, unfortunately, as he 
was one day driving to Newmarket, their ears were saluted 
with the cry of a pack of hounds, which, soon after crossing 
the road in the rear, caught scent of the ‘four in hand,” 
and commenced a new kind of chase, with ‘* breast high” 
alacrity. The novelty of this scene was rich beyond descrip- 
tion: in vain did his lordship exert all his charioteering 
skill—in vain did his well trained grooms energetically en- 
deavour to ride before them ; reins, trammels, and the weight 
of the carriage, were of no effect, for they went with the 
celerity of a whirlwind ; and this modern phaton, in the 
midst of his electrical vibrations of fear, bid fair to experi- 
ence the fate of his namesake. Luckily, however, his lord- 
ship had been accustomed to drive this set of *‘ fiery-eyed 
steeds” to the Ram Inn, at Newmarket, which was most 
happily at hand, and to this his lordship’s most fervent 
praycrs and ejaculations had been ardently directed. Into 
the yard they suddenly bounded, to the dismay of ostlers 
and stable boys, who seemed to have lost every faculty upon 
the oceasion. Here they were luckily overpowered, and the 

, the pheeton, and his lordship, were ail instantaneously 
huddled together in a barn, just as the hounds appeared in 
full cry at the gate. 

RUNNING IN A SACK. 

In the month of November, 1811, a wager was run, for 
ten guineas a-side, in White Conduit Fields, between two 
tradesmen of the names of Williams and Johnson, of the 
neighbourhood of Islington: the one was to run one hundred 
yards in a sack in less time than the other should go twice 
the distance in the common way of ruuning. A vast number 
of persons assembled to witness the novelty, aud a great 
many bets were depending upon the issue ; odds were three 
to one against Williams in the sack. ‘They started at four 
clock ; almost directly afterwards, the man in the sack fell 
down, nd the other, by some accident, tumbled over him ; 
and they both scramt led to get up ; the former though in the 
sack, being the most active, recovered himealf Gyst, aud wos 
he wager by about twenty seconds, 


day, on one o 
16,231. Game 


THE EXPEDITIOUS UIGUWAYMAN. 

In 1796, —— Nicks a noted highwayman, robbed a gen- 
dleman at Gad’s Hill, in Kent, about four in the morning. 
Nicks, apprehending that he was known to the person he 
had robbed, made for Gravesend, where he lost a whole how 
in waiting for the ferry-boat ; yet, by crossing the country 
to Huntingdon, and then keeping to the northern road, he 


reached York, and appeared on the bowling n in the 
evening, as he proved upon his trial for this robbery. The 
jury acquitted him, thinking it impossible he could be at tw 


vlaces so greatly distant between sun and sun. 


ESCAPE FROM A SHARK. 

Hardy in his travels through Mexico, gives the following 
lively account of an escape from a shark : —‘‘ The Placer de 
la Piedra Negada, which is near Loretta, was supposed to 
have quantities of very large pearl-oysters around it—a 
eT which was at once con » by the great diffi- 
culty of finding this sunken rock. Don Pablo, however, 
succeeded in sounding it, and, in seach of specimens of the 
largest and oldest shells, dived down in eleven fathoms water. 
The rock is not above one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
yards in circumference, and our adventurer swam round and 
examined it in all directions, but without meeting any in- 
ducement to prolong his stay. Accordingly, being satisfied 
that there were uo oysters, he thought of ascending to the 
surface of the water ; but first he cast a louk upwards, as all 
divers are obliged to do, who hope to avoid the hungry jaws 
ofa monster. If the coast is clear, they may then rise with- 
out apprehension. Don Pablo, however, when he cast a 
hasty glance upwards, found that a tintetero had taken a 
station about three or four yards immediately above him, 
and, most probably, had been watching during the whole 
time that he had beendown, A double pointed stick isa useless 
weapon against a tintetero, as its mouth is of such enormous 
dimensions, that both man and stick would be swallowed 
together. He therefore felt himself rather nervous, as his 
retreat was now completely intercepted. But, under water, 
time is too great an object to be spent in reflection, and 
therefore he swam round to another part of the rock, hoping 
by this artifice to avoid the vigilance of his persecutor. 
What was his dismay when he again looked up to find the 
pertinaceous tintetero still hovering over him, as a hawk 
would follow a bird! He descri him as having large, 
round, and inflamed eyes, apparently just ready to dart from 
their sockets with eagerness, and a mouth (at the recollec- 
tion of which he still shuddered,) that was constantly open- 
ing and shutting, as if the monster was already, in imagina- 
tion, devouring his victim, or, atleast, that the contemplation 
of his prey imparted a foretaste of the gout! Two alternatives 
now presented themselves to the mind of Don Pablo; one, 
to suffer himself to be drowned, the other, to beeaten. He 
had already been under water so considerable a time, that 
be found it impossible any longer to retain his breath, and 
was on the point of giving himself up for lost, with as much 
philosophy as he possessed. But what is dearer than life ? 
The invention of man is seldom at a loss to find expedients 
for its preservation in cases of great extremity. On asudJen 
he recollected, that on one side of the rock he had observed a 
sandy spot, and to this he swam with all imaginable speed ; 
his attentive friend still watching his movements, and keep- 
ing a nieasured pace with him. As soon as he reached the 
spot, he commenced stirring it with his pointed stick, in 
such a way that the fine particles rose, and rendered the 
water perfectly turbid, so pe he could not see the monster, 
nor the monster him. Availing himself of the cloud by 
which himself and the tiatetero were cnveloped, he swam 
very far out ina transvertical direction, and reached the 
surface in safety, although completely exhausted. Fortu- 
nately he rose close to one of the boats; and those who 
were within, seeing him in such a state, and knowing that 
an enemy must have been persecuting him, and that by some 
artifice he had saved his life, jumped overboard, as is their 
cymmon practice in such cases, to frighten the creature away 
Pay rg in the water; and Don Pablo was taken into 

boat more dead than alive.” 


SINGULAR ADVENTURE WITH 4 BEAR. 
It was in the setting in of the winter, says Lloyd, in his 


twiakling of an eye. Very fortunate for Elg, the stune on 
which he wasstanding was situated in a declivity, the after part 
of it heing some five or six feet from the ground ; down this, in 
his hurry to escape, he tumbled all but head It was 
well he did so, the bear, followed by two of her cubs, 
which were more than half as large as herself, almost at the 
same instant made her s) ing and passed clean and far over 
him In this situation Elg lay for a short while, frightened, 
as he said, almost out of his senses ; when finding all quict, 
vnd supposing, as was the case, that the bears, from not 
seeing him, had taken themselves off to another part of the 
orest, he ventured to get up, and to reconnoitre the den ; he 
then discovered that, besides the three which had made a leap- 
ing bar of his person, a fourth had taken an opposite direction. 
hough all four bears for this time made their escape, yet in 
the course of eight or ten successive weeks, Elg, with the 
assistance of several other peasants, managed to kill the 
whole of them. On taking the skin from the old bear, 
which he deecribed to have been of a very large size, he found 
the ball which he had fired at her flattened out, and set fast 
on the back of her skull. By this it would appear, that he 
had mistaken the position in which she was lying, so that, 
instead of aiming at the root of her ear, as he imagined was 
the case, he had fired at her lengthwise. Had his ball, how- 
much consequence ; is gun was 4 

take it, that, at so short a distance, her headl would have been 


split in pieces. 
ALEPPO. 
The lation of A says Fuller in his interesting 


Tour through the Turkish Empire, is considerable, and alraost 
exclusively Mahometan ; for the Ensyrian idolaters reside 
chiefly in the villages, and not more than a hundred Christian 
families are now to be found at this primitive seat of their 
religion,—all of them Greek schismatics. To one of the 

incipal of these,—a young man named Yussuff Saba,—I 
had letters of introduction from Moosy Elias. He received 
me very kindly, but excused himself from lodging me in his 
house, which he suid was in a state of great confusion. An 
old steward who had lived for many years in his family was 
going to be married ; and, according to the customs of these 
countries, where the distinction between master and servant 
is not so strongly marked as among nations which have 
made a greater progress in refinement, the marriage was to 
take place at his master’s house ; and Yussuff, in order to 
shew his respect for his uld domestic, had determined that it 
should be celebrated with due magniticence. The ceremony 
was not to take place till two days afterwards, out the 
visitings and feastings had already com-nenced, and the 
bustle of preparation was at its height. Yussuff, therefore, 
provided me with an apartment at the house of his brether- 


the next day the rain kept me in-doors, and when 

wedding party. I founda assembly, chiefly composed 

of the Christin inhabitants of the but with a 

few of the neighbouring Ensyrian peasants. In the middle 

of the room was an emaciated old man, with grey hair and 

beard, whom I soon discovered to be the family buffoon, 

The company seemed much amused by his odd sayings and 

grotesque attitudes; but the most effective part of his wit 

appeared to consist in the enormous quantity of aquaviie 

which he drank, and at every draught there was a general 

peal of laughter. Nor did the other guests appear less dis- 

posed to imitate than to applaud old Simone, asasmall glass 
was handed round every quarter of an hour, and I observed 

very few who ever allowed it to pass. The Christians in the 

north of Syria are extremely addicted to aquavite, partly’ 
from taste, and partly because their Mahometao neighbours 
are confined to water only. Drinking they therefore esteem 
a distinctive mark of their religion, and their zeal and ortho- 

doxy are gauged by the quantity of strong liquors which they 

are able to swallow. The other amusements of the evening 
were singing and dancing, in which several of the company 
took a part. The most favourite vocal performer was 2 
young Jew from Aleppo, whose ap was greeted with 
general acclamation. He had a most excellent voice, and 


Field Sports of the North of Europe, and when the ground 
was but slightly covered with snow, that Elg and another 
peasant started off in company for a very wild range of 
country to the southward of Brunberg, in the hopes that 
they might fall in with, and ring the track of a bear; this 
being, as I have said, the most proper season for that pur- 
sme But their search proved unsuccessful; and after the 
pse of four or five days, during which they had either 
bivouacked on the ground or quartered at Satserwells, their 
vision being exhausted, they separated for their respective 
ouses. In the afternoon of the same day, and when Elg 
was alone in a very wild part of the country, covered with 
touch fallen timber and immense fragments of stone, he sud- 
denly came upon the track of a bear; the next minute, and 
within a short distance from where he stood, he discovered, 
in a cleft of a great mass of rocks, the den of the animal. 
As he had no confidence, however, in the lock of his rifle, he 
did not care to go immediately up to the den ; he therefore 
mounted a pretty high stone, immediately overlooking it, at 
about fifteen paces distant From this position he discovered 
the bear lying fast asleep near the entrance of the den; and 
as he got sight of her ear, under which is one of the most 
fatal places, he lost no.time in levelling and discharging his 
rifle For a moment after he had fired the bear lay still, and, 
in consequence, Elg almost imagined she (for it was a female) 
was killed; had he thought otherwise he would have had 
ample time to get out of her way; but presently the beast 
raised herself up, when, fixing her eyes steadily upon him, 
and uttering at the same time, a terrific growl, ae lashed at 


bullet out of a gun,” and was close upon him in almost the | 


was a great adept in the art of singing after the Eastera 
|fashion, The applause which his shrill and nasal tones 
| excited was quite enthusiastic, and I never saw so great an 
effect produced by the performances of Braham or Catalani, 
‘The delight of ience was d by every look 
_and gesture, till, one by one, almost all rose from their seats, 
| stamping their feet clapping their hands in ime, while 
' the youth, placing the hollow of his hand behind his ear, 
forth his harsh notes with all the strength of his 
| lungs. In the intervals of the singing, dancing was intro- 
| duced, an exercise of which the inhabitants of Upper Syria 
| are fond, and in which they excel Their dances are 

generally executed by one or two persons only ; and some of 
| them, (the sabre dance especially, a sort of mock single com- 


bat, derived from the ancient Pyrrhic,) are spirited 


‘and picturesque. The performances on this occasion, how- 
pod enn chiefly in that peculiar style which is prevalent 
throughout the East ; and as the evening advanced, and the 
aquavite circulated, it was highly diverting to see even 

| grave and reverend seniors” imitating the attitudes of 

| Egyptian Almehs. The Christians of Antioch, it appears, 
do not think that so natural an exercise as da 
unbecoming at any age. During the time that these festivi- 
ties were going on among the men, the ladies, if we might 


+ 


in-law, another wealthy Christian, whe:e he thought! should - 
be more quiet than in hisown During the greater part of . 


can be | 


| judge from the frequent ery of joy which proceeded from - 
their apartment, were amusing themselves equally well. . 


| About an hour after midnight, the party broke u 
passed the evening with the greatest oh 
| riot or excess 


They seemed much y the 


presence 
‘of the strange; guest, and, as a mark of their atteatioa, I 


him (to use his own expression) ‘‘ with the rapidity of a | was escorted to my own lodgings by several of the young } 
men, preceded by a drum, a pie, and a mandolin, 


having 
without 
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COMFPYURTS UF TRANSPOKTAIION, 


* The following extract is explanatory of the “ comforts” 
enjoyed by convicts in Van Dieman’s and New South 


** Comfort 1st.—As soon as he lands he is packed off sixty 
or seventy, or one bundred miles, into the interior, or he is 
placed in the prisoners’ barracks,—of which it would be 
only necessary for an Hon. Member to see tlie inside to con- 
vince him it wasno joke,—in either of which cases, if he has 

| brought any trifles with him, he is sure to be relieved of them 
' before the following day. If he does not lose his government 
? clothing, he may consider himself fortunate ; should he, 
} however, do so, the following morning he may safely calcu- 
* late upon 
i * Comfort 2d.—In the shape of fifty lashes, or ten days’ 
! work on the tread mill, or in the chain gang. 
1 “Comfort 3d.—If he be assigaed to a master in the town, 
1 and happens to take a glass of grog after his long voyage, it 
: is a great chance if he lodge not in the watch-house for the 
' night, and take ‘ fifty’ before breakfast in the morning, by 
* way of ‘ comfort.’ 
| . ‘* Comfort 4th.—Travelling through a wild forest, with- 
} out knowing his way, and surrounded, perhaps, by the hos- 
| tile aborigines, who, so sure as they met, ak ‘ill him. 
t  ** Comfort 5th.—Should he lose his way, and escape star- 
: vation in the bush, probably a sound flogging for not having 
arrived sooner at his master’s house. 
+ “Comfort 6th.—Perpetual work, and no pay :—in many 
, eases hard labour, hard living, hard words, and hard usage. 
!  ** We have hitherto spoken only of the reception met with 
\ by a well-dis prisoner—one who wishes to reform. If 
) he be in any way refractory, let the good people of England 
understand, that he is sure most adequate 
j) rewa A short answer, when spoken to by his master or 


seer, or a soldier, or even a convict constable, 
K\ is a crime punishable by flogging ; getting tipsy, places him 
| in the soaks ; missing muster, may get him flogged, or into 
|, the chain-gang, where he works in irons on the roads. 
? Should he commit any'second offence, Macquarie Harbour, 
| Port Macquarie, Norfolk Island, or Moreton Bay, is his fate, 
t where every rigidity of diseipline—nay, sometimes even cru- 
j! elty—is exercised. The hardest of labour, and but one meal 
} a day, of the coarsest food, is the lot of the man who goes 
f} to a penal settlement. To these places it does not take felony 
! to send a prisoner ; many have been removed there for very 
‘trivial offences. The gallant colonel, who wishes for places 
‘ of horror and terror as receptacles for criminals, need not go 
a far a-field ; we can supply him with such places as would 
a satisfy the most insatiate appetite for torturing and punishing. 
Whenamen commit murder on purpose to be hanged, in pre- 
F ference to bearing the terrors of these places of secondary 
i! exile, it cannot be expected that they are in the enjoyment o! 
# much ‘comfort.’ ‘This is no exposition tirade; nor is the 
} statement made for our colonial readers; the facts are too 
well known here to require description. It is a true picture, 
intended for the eve of our numerous English readers.” 


a; 
A City oF rue Praove.—The following account, given 
f by Fuller, of a city labouring under the horrors of plague, 
ft cannot be perused without exciting a painful interest on the 
M present occasion, ‘* We were,” says he, in his Turkish Jour 
® “ closely confined within the walls of the consulate, and al 
# persons from without were as rigidly excluded. The gat: 
ht which opened from the court into the street was strictly closed, 
“and the only communication was through a hatch-door cut 
Min it. The key of this was not intrusted even to the servants 
i Each of the company took charge of it in his turn for a day, 
“Vand it was his business to see that every thing supposed capa 
‘dle of communicating the contagion was duly purified before 
Hit was allowed to pass into the house. ‘These precautions 
H were at any rate useful, as giving a feeling of security ; bu: 
*T have no doubt that the distinction between such objects as 
“are called ‘ susceptible’ (to use the technical phrase, ) anc 
Mheuch as are not, is frequently arbitrary ; and that the indea 
expurgatorius in this, as in other instances, is tinged by preju- 
dice and caprice. Happily, some of the articles of most fre- 
pr 
uent use, such as bread, iron, and wood, for example, were 
allowed to pass without suspicion ; but meat and all animal 
“substances, and money of every kind, were thrown with iron 
ff tongs or shovels into a large tub, and compelled to pass 
pathrough the watery ordeal, Letters, books, and papers, on 
Hthe other hand, are purified by fire, or, at least, by smoke, 
* being placed on a sort of chafingdish, and fumigated with a 
jlcompound of drugs which is any thing but aromatic ; and if 
:4it should be necessary to affix a signature to any document, a 
‘plate of glass is introduced between the paper and the hand 
“pf the writer The cats, who in their nocturnal rambles are 
‘supposed to carry with them the seeds of contagion, are con- 
Fiemned to indiscrimiuate slaughter whenever they are seen 
ereeping a | the walls or on the house tops; and when 
error is at its height, even the flies are objects of alarm, and 
gehe sports of Domitian are revived.” 


Aruens.—‘ We landed in the Pirwus,”’ says the Honour- 
"ble George Keppel, a recent traveller in the East, “early 
fa the morning, a party of nineteen from the ship. We 
sjhortly afterwards entered the gates, which were guarded by 
Megular Turkish troops, and proceeded to visit the Bey, who 
yived in a house wretched enough, but the best in the town. 
UiThe first object that met our view in the court-yard was the 
tAead of a Greek, hanging up by its long hair. By the ap- 
pearance of the features, and the slightness of the moustache, 
At was that of avery young man. We partook of pipes, 
\, offee, and sweetmeats, and offered in return that without 
Vhich we should have been most unwelcome visitors,—a 
shamper containing six bottles of rum, ‘he visit of cere- 
Inony performed, we went over the ruins Ancient Athens 
{as survived its successor ; the pillars of majestic temples 
Mill stund, while shapeless heaps are nearly the only indi 
Mations of the modern town. With the exception of the 
urkish garrison, a few squalid looking Greeks, who culti- 
‘ated the field in the vicinity of the town, were the only 
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population to be seen. 


worthy of notice within the walls, we went outside to see the 
superb temple of Adrian, walking in perfect ease and security 
between the Turkish garrison on our right hand, and the 
Greek army, who were in possession of the heights, at no 
great distance, on our left,’ 


Tue Isrartires or Mount Lesanon.—Edward Daniel 
Clarke, one of the most pleasing of our modern descriptive 
travellers, and whose lamented death occurred in 1822, in 
the course of his life visited various countries, and has left 
behind him many works of great interest. About the begin- 
ning of the present century he travelled through Russia, 
Egypt, and Palestine, everywhere making such observations 
on the character and manners of these nations as might have 
been expected from a gentleman of refined feeling and a 
scholar When in Palestine, he visited Jerusalem, Naza- 
reth, Betnlehem, and the Lake of Genneserath, near which 
he enjoyed an opportunity of conversing with a party of 
Druzes. Almost every traveller in Syria has given us some 
new particulars respecting this curious people. ‘* They are,” 
- Clarke, ‘‘ the most extraordinary people on earth ; sin- 
gular in the simplicity of their lives, by their strict integrity 
and virtue. They po eat what they earn by their own la- 
bour, and preserve at this moment the superstitions brought 
by the Israelites outof Egypt... What will be your surprise 
to learn, that every Thursday they elevate the molten calf, 
before which they prostrate themselves, and having paid 
their adoration, each man selects a wife from among the wo- 
men present. The calf is of gold, silver, or bronze. This is 
exactly that worship at which Moses was so incensed in de- 
scending from Mount Sinai. The cow was the Venus of the 
Egyptians, and of course the calf was a Cupid, before which 
the sacrifices so offensive to Moses, were held. For it is re- 
lated, that they set up a molten calf, which Aaron had made 
from the ear-rings of the Israelite women, before which 
similar sacrifices were made. And certainly the Druzes on 
Mount Lebanon are a detachment of the posterity of those 
Israelites who are so often represented in Scripture as desert- 
ers from the true faith, falling back into the old superstitions 
and pagan worship of the country from whence they came. I 
took every method necessary to ascertain the truth of this rela- 
tion ; and I send it you as one of the highest antiquities and 
most curious relics of remote ages which has yet been found 
upon earth.” 


Micuatt Angelo’s seal represented 
three rings enclosed one within the other, as expressive of 
the union which he had made in his mind of the three arts 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. Michael Angelo 
lived to a very great, yet healthy oldage. In the beginaing 
of the 18th century, the Senator Buonarotti caused the vault 
to be opened at Florence in which his body was deposited. 
It was found perfect ; and the dress of green velvet, and 
even the cap and slippers in which he was buried, were 
entire. He appeared to have been a small, well-set man 
with a countenance of great severity. 

Dearness or tur AGep.—Nothing is more common than 
to hear old people utter querulous complaints with regard to 
their increasing deafness ; but those who do so are not per- 
haps aware that this infirmity is the result of an express and 
wise arrangement of Providence in constructing the humap 
body ‘The gradual loss of hearing is effected for the best of 
purposes ; it being to give ease and quietude to the decline 
of life, when any noises or sounds from without would but 
discompose the enfeebled mind, and prevent peaceful medi- 
tation. Indeed, the gradual withdrawal of all the senses, and 
the gis ome decay of the frame, in old age, have been 
wisely ordained in order to wean the human mind from the 
concerns and pleasures o ithe world, and to induce a lunging 
for a more perfect state of existence. —Ed. 

Fecunpiry or tue Virer.—Mr.Robineau Desvoidy lately 
stated at the Academy of Sciences, that on opening a viper, 
he found in the uterus more than 3000 little ones, in different 
states. We do not know what species of viper this was, but 
we know, that on opening one of our own vipers from the 
island of Arran, we only found twelve young ones in it, which 
occupied the whole extent of the abdominal cavity. 

Scotcu anp Enoiisu.—The national precedence between 
the English and Scotch may be settled by this, that the 
Scotch are always asserting their superiority over the English, 
while the English never say a word about their superiority 
over the Scotch. The first have got together a great number 
of facts and arguments ir their own favour; the last never 
trouble their heads about the matter, but have taken the point 
for granted as self-evident.—Hazlitt’s “* Characteristics,” 

Heat.—One of the chief agents in chemistry, on whose 
proper application and management, the success of a great 
nuinber of its inquiries depends, and many of whose most 
important laws are disclosed to us by phenomena of a chemical 
nature, is heat. This word generally implies the sensation 
which we experience on approaching a fire; but inthe sense 
it carries in physics, it denotes the cause, whatever it be, of 
that sensation, and of all the other phenomena which arise on 
the application of fire, or of any other heating cause. The 
most obvious sources of heat are, the sun, fire, animal life, 
fermentation, violent chemical actions of all kinds, friction, 
perception, lightning, or the electric discharge, in whatever 
matmer produced, the sudden condensation of air, and others, 
so numerous, and so varied, as to shew the extensive and im- 
portant it has to perform in the economy of nature. The 
discoveries of chemists, however, have referred most of these 
to the general head of chemical combination Thus, fire, or 
the combustion of inflammable bodies, is notning more than 
a violent chemical action attending the combination of their 
ingredients with the oxygenof the air. Animal neat is, in like 
manner, referable to a process bearing no remote analogy to 
a slow combustion, by which a portion of carbon, an inflam- 
mable principle existing in the blood, is united with the oxygen 
of the air in respiration, and thus carried off from the system : 
fermentation is nothing more than a decomposition of che- 

mical elements loosely united, and their re-union in a more 
permanent state of combination. The analogy between the 
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After we had visited every thing 


sun and terrestrial fire is so natural, as to have been chosen 
by Newton to exemplify the irresistible force of an inference 
derived from that principle But the nature of the sun, and 
the mode in which its wonderful supply of light and heat is 
maintained, are involved in a mystery which every discove' 
that has been made, either in chemistry or optics, so far from 
elucidating, seems only to render more profound. Friction 
as a source of heat is well known; we-rub our hands to 
warm them, and we the axles of carriage wheels to 
ent their setting fire to the wood—an accilent, which, 
in spite of this precaution, does sometimes happen. But the 
effect of friction, as the means of producing heat with littl 
or no consumption of materials, was not fully understood 
till made the subject of direct experiment by Count Rumford, 
whose results appear to have established the extraordinary 
fact, that an unlimited supply of heat may be derived by 
friction from the same materials. Condensation, whether 0: 
air by pressure, or of metals by percussion, is another power- 
ful source of heat. Thus iron may be dexterously hammered 
so as to become red hot, and the rapid condensation of a 
confined portion of air will set tinder on fire.—Herschell. 
Onances.—Of this cheap luxury, those chiefly used in 
England, are from Portugal, Malta, the Barbary coast, and 
Seville ; but by far the greatest number are from Seville, the 
export from which equals that of all these other places. 
About forty vessels are yearly freighted with oranges from 
Seville ; each cargo consists of 400 chests, and each chest 
contains 800 oranges ; so that the average number exported 
from Seville is 12,800,000 oranges; of this number about 
1-10th part are bitter. The price paid by the London men 
chant to the Seville exporter is 120 realsa chest, which is 4}d. 
- dozen, ora farthing anda half each; so that if the 
ight and other expenses be added, one can scarcely expect 
a good orange undera penny. The cargo of each vessel is 
generally consigned to about ten persons ; so that the trade 
is a secure one, and, to the grower, sufficiently profitable. 
The best oranges are allowed to remain long on the tree; 
the tree blossoms in March, and the choicest fruit still hangs 
on the tree when the blossom of another crop begins to ap- 
pear. The Spaniards do not esteem them as thoroughly ripe 
till then ; but in this state they are, of course, unable to bear 
exportation, The chief part of the export takes place in 
November and December, and a small number are shipped in 
January ; if the fruit shipped so late as this happens to be 
detained long on the voyage, the greater part of it arrives in 
England in a state unfit for use ; but if the voyage be short, 
this is the finest fruit that comes to the English market.— 
Inglis’s Spain. 
cecanpic venerable Icelandic writer, 
who lived at the end of the twelfth century, gives the following 
excellent advices for self-government, which, it may surprise 
many one, should come from such a country, and from so 
remote a period :—‘* Accustom thyself to a busy and wakeful 
life, but not so as to injure health by over exertion. Keep 
aloof from sadness, for sadness is sickness of soul. Be kind 
and gay, equable and changeable [that is, of easy manners, 
and not stift Avoid evil speaking, and give your courisel 
to him who will accept it. Seek the company of the best men. 
Keep thy tongue carefully : it may honour—it may also con- 
demn thee. If thou wax angry, speak little, and_ that little 
not vehemently. Men would give gold sometimes to buy 
back a passionate word, and | know of nothing that so de- 
stroys unity as the exchange of evil language, especially in 
the moment of strife; and there is no nobler, no higher 
power, than that by which a man can keep his own tongue 
irom cursing, slandering and other foolish prate. ‘There are 
other things to be avoided like the fiend hi:mself,—as sensual 
excesses, gaming, wagers, and other improprieties and vices. 
These are the roots of many worse evils, and unless great 
care be taken, will hand thee over to great shame and 
sin.” 
Bon Mot.—The late Dr. Barclay wasa wit and a scholar, 
as well as avery great phisiologist. When a happy. illus- 
tration, or even a point of pretty broad humour, occurred to 
his mind, he hesitated not to apply it to the subject in hand; 
and in this way he frequently roused and rivetted attention, 
when more abstract reasoning might have failed of its aim. 
On one occasion he happened to dine in a large party, com- 
posed chiefly of medical men. As the wine cup circulated, 
the conversation accidentally took a professional turn, and 
from the excitation of the moment, or some other cause, two 
of the youngest individuals present were the most forward in 
delivering their opinions. Sir James Mackintosh once told 
a political opponent, that so far from following his example 
of using hard words and soft arguments, he would pass, if 
ssible, into the opposite extreme, and use soft words and 
nard arguments. But our unfledged M.D.’s disregarded the 
above salutary maxim, and made up in loudnes what they 
wanted in learning. At length, one of them said something 
so emphatic—we mean as to manner—that a pointer dog 
started from his lair beneath the table, and bow-bow-wowed 
so fiercely that he fairly took the lead in the discussion. Dr, 
Barclay eyed the hairy dialectician, and thinking it high 
time to close the deba‘e, gave the animal a hearty push with 
his foot, and exclaimed, in good broad Scotch,—*‘ Lie still, 
| ye brute ; for I am sure ye ken just as little about it asgony 
o’ them.” We need hardly add, that this sally was followed 
by a hearty burst of laughter, in which even the disputants 
good-naturedly joined. 
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